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CHAPTER XXIII.—ConTinvgp. 


The latter hesitates a moment—but then he re- 
plies a little reluctantly, “ Well, yes; he ought not 
to be thwarted, certainly—for ‘hat isthe sort of 
thing to irritate and excite him. If his mind is 
set upon it, I suppose he must have his own way. 
I'll see, however, if I can’t induce him to put off 
attending to his business, until he is better able'to 
talk.” 

Accordingly, when he pays his parting visit to 
Colonel Duncan after breakfast, before leaving 
for the day, Dr. Kirke endeavors to convince 
that gentleman of the propriety of letting his 
business matters take care of themselves for the 
present. 

“ The more entirely you discharge your mind 
of all thought whatever,” he says, “the better it 
will be for you. Every exertion you make, 
whether physical or mental, accelerates the circu- 
lation, and thereby increases the danger of fever, 
you see, Nor is it merely fever which we ap- 
prehend—though in your weak state, that would 
be dangerous, to say the least. But besides this, 
we have another thing to consider, We find that 
a stray shot glanced from the direction which ‘the 
others took, and lodged in ‘the arm-pit—in close 
proximity to the brachial artery. This is serious, 
We have not yet ascertained its exact location, be- 
cause it is impossible to do anything about it at 
present, and it would be useless, therefore, as 
well as injurious to harass you by an examina- 
tion. The moment that your strength permits, 
we will see to it, as we fear the formation’ of an 
aneurism. I need not explain what the result of 
that would be, if not attended to in time.” 

“I understand,” says the wounded man; ina 
faint voice. 
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on the subject, yesterday morning, and that is 
why I am so anxious to accomplish this business, 
which is important. It is to make my will.” 

“To do so, is, 1 hope and. believe, unneces- 
sary,’ says Dr. Kirke, with gravity. “If I see 
reason to change my opinion on this point, I will 
give you immediate warning of the fact.” 

Colonel Duncan smiles faintly. 

* Let me see Shelbourne for five minutes,’’ he 
says. ‘I will not excite myself, 1 promise you, 
A few words will explain all that is requisite; 
and when the thing is done, my mind will be 
tranquil—which is not the case while it remains 
undone.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” says the doctor; but he does not 
look or speak as if he thought such. obstinacy 
well, “A wilful man must have his way, I sup- 
pose. I will go and send Mr. Shelbourne here ; 
but, recolleet, I warn. you distinctly, that in exert- 
ing and exciting yourself, you are risking your 
life.” 

He puts his finger on the pulse of the hand 
that lies like a piece of marble—as white, almost, 
and as inanimate-looking—on the coverlet, and 
finds it, though very languid, increased percepti- 
bly in strength since he felt it. last, about two 
hours before. 

* Your pulse is improving,’’ he exclaims, with 
a glow of satisfaction, ‘You are doing very 
well indeed: so well, that. I can conscientiously 
assure you that you may safely let the making of 
you will stand, over for the present. However” 
—seeing the expression of his patient’s counte- 
nance—‘* since you are so set on it, it, may be 
better for you to get it off. your mind,” 

Colonel Duncan proceeds to do this in the 
most expeditious, manner possible, when, a few 
minutes afterwards, Mr, Shelbourne appears at 
his bedside. He» was! never,a man (o waste 
words needlessly: about anything; and on the 
present occasion he says tersely—speaking slowly, 


“] heard what Dr. Chelmson said ; and with evident effort: 
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“ Shelbourne, I want you to write myf wil].”| 
He pauses an instant, takes breath and then pro- 
ceeds: 


“ Being sound of mind, ony nsi 
i) T am 


I ma i 1s tes bh: 


that 
sal bse 
ing, »God, 1 make this, 
my last re a testa 

“I give and bequeath everything—both real 
and personal estate—of which I die pessessed, 
to Roslyn Vardray, her heirs and .assignsi; and 
constitute my two friends, Charles Shelbourne 
and George Vardray, my executors,” 

Another pause. { Even'the exertion! of uitering 
these few sentences has tired him very much. 
But he has not finished. He motions to his 
friend to wait, and closes his-eyes. 

Mr. Shelbourne remains silent—looking at him 
with an expression of some doubt and anxiety, 
but not thinking it worth ‘while ro remonstrate 
against farther effort;/and at this moment Mrs. 
Knight comes in-softiy and approaches the bed. 

“ Here. is your 'beef-tea, Colonel,” she ‘says. 
“ I’m sorty to disturb you ; but the doctor charged 
that you must take it 'regular.’’ 

She lifts his head, and holds a cup to his lips, 
and he swallows willingly the tea and wine that 
he hopes will give him the strength he needs, 
and especially wishes’ for just now. “ Thank 
you, Mes. Knight,” he says, as she lays his head 
back on the pillow—“1 am very glad to get it.” 
Then, when she has left the room as noiselessly 
and quietly as she entered, he looks up at Shel- 
bourne, and resumes his instructions : 

“1 desire that she—Miss Vardray—shall enter 
into immediate possession of the property, and 
enjoy the uncontrolled possession of it, so long 
as she remains unmarried ; but that when she 
marries, her estate shall be settled on herself in 
such a manner as to preclude the possibility of 
its alienation from her, even by her own act.” 

He draws a deep breath as if of relief, as he 
concludes—-then after a moment’s silence to rest, 
says, “ Put that into legal form, and let me sign 
it. Geoffrey Thorne and Mrs. Knight can: wit- 
ness it.’’ 

Mr. Shelbourne assents, “I will go down 
stairs and write it out,”’ he says—“and you can 
go to sleep meanwhile. Kirke’insisis very much 
upon your keeping quiet.” 

“Ves, 1 know. Don’t lose any time, Shel- 
bourne.” 

“ You may depend upon it that I shall not,” 
answers that gentleman, emphatically,“ for I see 
plainly that you will not be satisfied until it is 
done; and so I shall get it over as soon as possi+ 
ble.” 


He keeps his word. | In a very short time he 


returns, reads over the instrument he has pre- 
pared, to the testator—who approves it—Geof- 
frey and Mrs. Knight are’ summoned, and it is 
signed and witnessed, 
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) (CHAPTER XXIV, 
* DUST TO DUST—ASHES TO ASHES!” 


firey prgdiated, hispletter esi Mr. hit 

yoafter 

foroy hn pega vl w 

he does receive owever, that al ah am has- 

tens home, and is more than glad on his arrival, 
to find the wounded man so much better than he 
had dardd hope. Colonel Duncan is still con- 
fined to bed, but is beginning to regain his 
strength somewhat, and though his face is per- 
fectly ¢dlorless, and/his eyes look hollow and un- 
usually large, his smile and voice are quite natural 
as he extends his hand, when on awaking one 
morning;-he sees-his friend and host standing by 
his bed. 

“This is kind of you, Vardray,” he says, “ but 
I am sorry you should have been at the trouble 
and inconvenience of coming back so soon after 
you left, on account of this awkward escapade 
of mine. Mrs, Vardray and the rest of the fam- 
ily are well, I hope?” 

“Upon my word,” says Mr. Vardray, with a 
laugh, “I call that a warm welcome to give a 
man who has been traveling all night post-haste 
to see you! No, the children are not well—or 
Ellen would have come with me, One or two 
of them have taken measles.” 

“Indeed!” exclaims Colonel Duncan in a 
tune of much concern, “I am extremely sorry 
to hear ix.” 

“ It. is a very mild form of measles, the doctor 
who is attending them assures us,” is the reply. 

“ I’m rejoiced to hear that you are getting on 
so favorably,” 

“ Thank you, but I don’t feel as if I. deserved 
any sympathy. And if I had had my thoughts 
about me, I should have requested Geoffrey not 
to disturb your visit by mentioning the matter,” 

** I am afraid I could not have regarded such 
a request as that, Colonel, ii you had made it,” 
says Geoffrey, who'is standing by. “I knew my 
father would wish and expect to; hear of it.’’ 

“ Unquestionably,” Mr. Vardray responds. 

* And you would have heard of it through the 
newspapers, even if I had not written,’’ adds the 
young man, 

“ Yes,” says Mr, Vardray. “The same mai! 
thai carried your letter, took Zhe Fournal’’—a 
Kirton paper—* Containing a circumstantial ac- 
count of the affair. . We were shocked, I assure 
you, my dear Duncan!—and Ellen regrets ex- 
ceedingly that she is prevented from coming to 
you, by the illness of the children.”’ 

“Pray don’t be concerned,,on .my.account,” 
says. Colonel Duncan, smiling. “ Geoffrey bas 
proved an excellent host. | You see how well I 
am coming on under his care.” 

Geoffrey laughs. “ With every disposition to 
make myself useful, there has not been much 
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opportunity for me to do so,” he says, “ except 
in the way of a watch-dog to keep your room 
free from all invasion of friendly visitors.” 

“ Well,” remarks Mr. Vardray, “ the result is 
highly satisfactory, whoever deserves the credit 
for it. I must write to Elien by this evening’s 
mail, to relieve her and Lavinia’s anxiety. They 
sent more messages than I can remember—or than 
it is prudent for you to be kept listening to, 
Geoffrey is thinking, I see,”’ he concludes with a 
laugh. 

Roslyn and Lettice are sitting on the piazza 
steps that evening in the gloaming, when Geof- 
frey joins them. He has just come from Kirton, 
whither he went with Mr. Vardray to see him off 
on the train—for the latter, finding Colonel Dun- 
can getting on so weil, was persuaded ‘to return 
at once to Mrs. Vardray and the children. 

“On condition,” he had said to the invalid, 
“that you don’t leave Verdevale until we are at 
home again.” A stipulation to which Colonel 
Duncan’ very readily agreed—as he desires no- 
thing better than a‘ good excuse to linger under 
the same roof with Roslyn. 

“ Papa got off safely, I suppose,” says Roslyn, 
when Geoffrey appears. 

“ Yes,” is the reply, “ though, as usual, he was 
sure that he would be left, until he was actually 
Standing on the car-piatform.” 

Roslyn laughs—but it seems to Geoffrey that, 
though soft and musical, the sound lacks its ac- 
customed ring of genuine and enjoyable mirth. 
She has been very subdued in manner during the 
past week—whether from anxiety about Colonel 
Duncan, or because of the house being necessar- 
ily very still and dull, or from uncertainty about 
Lovelace, the young fellow has not béen able to 
decide in his own mind; notwithstanding that 
he has given the subject considerable thought 
while occupied with duties which precluded the 
possibility of his seeing much of her. 

As he settles himself now at the feet of the two 
girls, half-reclining on the lowest step, while he 
rests his elbow on the one above, and props his 
shoulder against a third—he is flattering himself 
that at last he is about to secure a: little of her 
society.. Lettice will be going home presently, 
he knows; and, feeling himself off duty for the 
time—Mr. Shelbourne having'come out to spend 
the evening with Colone] Duncan—he is at lib- 
erty to attend her: and of course Roslyn will go 
also. ‘He is so happy in the anticipation’ of this 
coming pleasure, that the disappointment is cor- 
respondingly great, when a chance interferes to 
prevent his enjoying it, after all. 

Lettice always goes home early,'and as soon as 
the soft, purple, half-light of the gloaming is gone, 
she rises from her seat, saying, with a sigh: 

“ This is very pleasant, but I must tear myself 
away. You will both walk home with me, won't 
you ?” 





“Of course, if you will go,’’ answers Roslyn. 
“But it is early yet; why should you be in such 
a hurry? Don’t you know that our having taken 
tea so much earlier than usual on account of 
papa’s going away, has made it seem later than it 
really is? Sit down again.” 

But Lettice demurs ‘to this. “I had much 
rather stay longer, if I had the choice,” she says; 
“ but it is time for me to go.” 

Roslyn does not press the point further, but 
rises herself, and they both go into the hall— 
Letti¢e to get her hat, and Roslyn to throw over 
her head a'rose-colored web of worsted net which 
is entrancingly becoming, her companions think. 

Geoffrey is standing in the hall-door gazing at 
her with all his heart in his eyes, when there is a 
step on the stair—rather a heavy step—and he 
looks up aud'sees Mr. Shelbourne descending, 

re, too, is much struck by Roslyn's appearatice. 
For the first time, he is half inclined to think that 
there may be some little*excuse for what he has 
always considered “ poor Duncan's infatuation” 
about this girl. “It is well that he cannot see 
her as she stands there now! She is certainly 
handsome—very’ brilliant-looking,”’ he says to 
himself. 

“IT have a message for you, Miss Vardray,” he 
says to her, stopping her as she is turning to leave 
the hall-—for it has not occurred to her to suppose 
that he was coming to Speak to her. “ Duncan 
says he knows that it is your custom to sing every 
evening at this hour, and he begs that you will 
not refrain any longer from doing so on his 
account. It will not disturb him in the least; on 
the contrary, he would like to hear some music.” 

“Would he?” says Roslyn, simply. ** Then it 
will give me great pleasure to sing or play for 
him. But, I assure you, itis not an #nvariadle 
custom with me to open the piano of an evening ; 
and if there is the least danger of its disturbing 
him, please tell'me so, Mr. Shelbourne.” 

“There is not. It would really give him 
pleasure, I am sure,” Mr. Shelbourne answers. 

“'O, T shall be glad te do that!’’ she exclaims. 
“T have been wishing ever since he was hurt 
that there was something I ¢ould do for him.” 

She speaks so unaffectedly, and with such 
evident sincerity that Mr. Shelbourne smiles on her 
quite cordially—though he is not inclined to like 
women, knowing very little about them, and 
caring less. io 

* You will have to excuse me, Lettice,”” Roslyn 
says; “unless you will wait awhile. You cannot ? 
Then good-night.” 

So she ‘goes into the drawing-room to the 
piano, while Lettice and Geoffrey pass out into 
the still, clear outer air. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the subject 
of ‘conversation between them is, as they walk 
slowly through the woods, that are dim but not 
dark, for myriads of gleaming stars are looking 
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down through the partly bare branches above 
them. This is the. first,,time that they have 
had an opportunity to be alone together since 
Geoffrey’s return ; and Lettice does not wait for 
him to ask the questions which she knows are 
rushing to his lips; she tells, him at once, for his 
comfort, that Mr. Lovelace is mot occupying a 
pedestal of reverence or even of respect in 
Roslyn's opinion. Not that the latter has said so 
much in words to her friend and confidant. But 
Lettice is too shrewd not to be able to read signs 
as well as words; and too sympathetic not to 
understand the fluctuations of Roslyn’s feelings, 
as well as if they were indicated like the changes 
of natural temperature on the face of a thermom- 
eter, She sées plainly that the lover lately con- 
sidered so fascinating, is now regarded with 
sentiments neither kindly nor flattering. 

“ I can tell by the little she has said, and by 
her manner, that Roslyn is half-angry and half- 
disgusted with him,” Lettice goes on. “And as 
for herself—I doubt if he will ever make another 
effort to see her, unless—’’ 

“‘ Unless what ?”’ asks Geoffrey, as she hesitates. 

* Unless Colonel Duncan should die,’’ answers 
Lettice, slowly. “ In that case—” 

“But what under the sun would Colonel 
Duncan’s dying have to do with it ?’’ interrupts 
Geoffrey, who had been silent for an instant, 
literally from surprise. ‘ Lovelace surely cannot 
fear him as a rival !” 

“Fear Colonel Duncan as a rival!” repeats 
Lettice. “QO, certainly not. But don’t you 
know that Mr. Lovelace—or, at least, Mr. Love- 
lace’s mother—is Colonel Duncan's nearest 
relative now living ?—what is called in law near- 
est of kin.” 

“ No, I did not know it,” answers Geofirey, in 
atone of not pleased surprise, “I only knew 
that he was some hundredth cousin of Duncan’s. 
The relationship must be very distant, I am con- 
fident.’’ 

“I suppose it is distant,” says Lettice; “ but 
what of that! If it # a hundred times removed, 
and at the same time there is nobody else—no 
other relatives—intervening between him and 
Colonel Duncan—why, that is equivalent to the 
nearest relationship.” 

Geoffrey does not answer at once, He is 
thinking. At last he says: 

“Then if Colonel Duncan were to. die—die 
intestate, that is—these Lovelaces would inherit 
his estate, you think ?” 

“ I know they would,” Lettice replies, 

“But if he did sof die intestate?” suggests 
Geoffrey, ‘ What then?” 

Lettice shakes her head. “ I don’t know how 
it would be then.” 

“ He made his will a day or two ago,” says 
Geofirey, dryly, 

“Is it possible!” 








“ Why should you be surprised, at his doing 
so.?”’ asks her companion, “He knew that he 
was in a dangerous condition; it was very 
natural that he should arrange his worldly af- 
fairs.” 

It is Lettice’s turn to be silent. She, lifts her 
hand to the side of her cheek, bending her face 
a little to. meet it, and so remains for a moment in 
the peculiar attitude very habitual with her when 
she is turning over in her mind some thought 
which has just presented itself to her, and which 
she has not yet. considered, Geoffrey sees the 
characteristic movement, and does not interrupt 
her meditation—which lasts, it is true, a very 
short time. 

“So Colonel Duncan has made his will!” she 
says. “If 1am not asking an impertinent ques- 
tion, Geoffrey, who is his heir ?”’ 

“ That I can’t tell you, from the fact that I 
don’t know myself,” answers Geoffrey, ‘“‘ Shel- 
bourne wrote the will, which is very brief, only 
two or three short paragraphs, and Mrs. Knight 
and myself witnessed it. That is all I know 
about it.” 

“I have an idea,” says Lettice, thoughtfully, 
“‘ that he has left his fortune to Roslyn.” 

* That is what I think,” answers Geoffrey ; 
“though you must understand that I have no 
reason other than your own for the opinion—or 
the supposition, rather, I have no doubt he cares 
more for her than for anybody else in the world, 
and so I infer that he may have given his 
property to her,” 

“I hope he will not die,” says Lettice, earn- 
estly. 

“I hope he will not; and I don’t think he 
will,” says Geoffrey. “He is getting on excel- 
lently at present; and Chelmson don’t apprehend 
that he will find any difficulty in taking up that 
artery safely. You will hardly credit it, I dare 
say, Lettice,” adds Geoffrey, with a half laugh, 
“but I have really become attached to Duncan 
since he was burt—and I have been with him so 
much,” 

“ You used to be very much attached to him, 
I remember,’”’ says Lettice, “ before you grew 
jealous of him. I always liked him; and I 
should be sincerely sorry on his own account if 
he were to die. But when I spoke awhile ago, 
I was thinking of Roslyn. On her account I 
should be more than sorry,” 

“On Roslyn’s account!” repeats Geoffrey, 
thoroughly puzzled. “ What can you mean ?” 

«lf he dies,”’ says Lettice in a very deliberate 
tone, “ Roslyn will marry Mr. Lovelace.. If he 
does not die, I don’t think she will, Don’t you 
see?’ she asks; “Mr. Lovelace is poor and 
overwhelmed with debt; and Roslyn has no 
fortune... To marry her under these circumstances 
is utterly out of the question with him. But if 
she had Colonel Duncan’s foriune, he would not 
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hesitate an instant, I am sure, to break his engage- 
ment with his cousin in order to marry her; or 
even if he got the fortune himself, he is enough in 
love with her to forsake the heiress for her. 
Though ’—adds Lettice—* he would afterwards 
regret having done so, probably.” 

* “You think Roslyn would marry him,” says 
the young man in a troubled voice; “and yet you 
said just now that she is angry and disgusted with 
him. That sounds to me inconsistent,” 

“ Not at all,” answers Lettice. “She has not 
seen him for nearly three months; and she did 
not hear any good of him this summer. So long 
as she don’t see him, and come under the influ- 
ence of the personal attraction which he exercises 
over her, she remembers all that she has heard 
about him, and it affects her opinion. But if he 
came and told her he had broken his engagement 
for her sake, and urged her to marry him, there 
would bea revulsion of feeling toward him—she 
would believe that he had been unjastly accused 
of being a fortune-hunter, and would accept 
him.” 

Geoffrey sighs deeply. “I don’t think I am 
prejudiced against the man,” he says in a medi- 
tative tone. “I don’t believe the fact of his 
being my rival would distort my judgment of him, 
I have been jealous of Duncan for a much longer 
time ; but that never made me doubt him in any 
way. And so I can’t but think that my estimate 
of Lovelace is just. I consider him shallow, 
artificial, altogether without either mental or moral 
stability of character; and that is why it is death 
to me the thought of Roslyn’s marrying him. 
Yet,” he adds, in a tone of honest candor, “I 
may be mistaken. It is mere instinct with me, 
this opinion.” 

“It is not instinct alone with me,” says Lettice. 
“T have had the same feeling about him from the 
first moment that I saw him ; but added to this, I 
know him to be, not only without stability, but 
without a shadow of principle.” 

“You do! And have you told Roslyn so?” 

“Yes, But don’t you know that love is blind ? 
She sees and feels nothitig of all that has im- 
pressed ws with regard to him. He is simply 
handsome and charming to her.” 

“ But why? I don’t understand in what the 
charm consists,’’ says Geoffrey. “I have never 
heard him utter a word which might not as well 
have been spoken by the most commonplace man 
in existence—so far as the sense of it went. 
What is there to admire in a person of that 
sort ?” 

Lettice shrugs her shoulders. “ It is the man- 
ner, not the matter of what he says, that is capti- 
vating to Roslyn,’ she says. ‘ Everybody has 
their own peculiar world to which they belong 
by nature—though circumstances may prevent 
their living in it or even knowing that they belong 
to it. Roslyn belongs to the world of fashionable 
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society—and that is Mr. Lovelace’s native heath, 
you know. They have tastes and sympathies in 
common,” 

Again Geoffrey’s broad chest heaves with a 
profound sigh. “ Yes,’ he says, “I have long 
felt that, besides the rooted determination which 
she has so often expressed, not to marry me, we 
stand apart somehow. I can never come as near 
to her as other men do—men that she don’t care 
a straw for, either. Before I worried her so last 
summer, she liked my companionship well enough, 
and would be very sweet and lively with me; 
but I have often felt that she never seemed so 
animated, or as if she enjoyed being with me as 
with other men—Fraser and Gilray, for instance. 
Her eyes sparkle in a different way when she is 
talking to them. And I noticed the same thing 
at once about this Lovelace.” 

“ You must not blame her for it,’’ says Lettice. 
“Tt is just as natural to her to love the light, 
sparkling talk of social life, and the admiration 
she receives constantly in words and looks, as it 
is to you to think of your imtended profession, 
and of what you mean to do in the world.” 

“TI see,” says Geoffrey, sadly. “ We live in 
different worlds. She cannot come to mine, and 
I cannot go to hers—and so it is better for both 
of us, perhaps, that she will not marry me. But 
she will never find a man to love her better than 
Ido. Asto Lovelace—” 

** I hope she may never test the quality of 47s 
love,’ says Lettice. “She certainly never will, 
unless Colonel Duncan’s fortune helps her to it, 
in one way or the other. And there is no danger 
at all of that #ow, I suppose ?” 

“I hope not,” says Geoffrey, with fervor— 
“and I think not.” 

“If I was in your place,” says Lettice, “I 
should not give up hope. Just now she prefers 
Mr. Lovelace to you: prefers that kind of man. 
But she is so young, she may change—and when 
once she is married, she is too true a woman, and 
has too sound a heart, not to love her husband 
devotedly—whoever he may be. Of course, I 
mean if he deserves to be loved—as you assuredly 
would,” 

They are crossing the lawn as Lettice says this, 
and Geoffrey makes no reply. A few minutes 
afterwards, having parted with her at her own 
door, he is retracing his steps homeward. He 
walks rapidly until he has left the Stanhope 
grounds and is in the woods. Then his pace 
slackens; he saunters along slowly—meditating 
as he goes. 

He is thinking over the conversation just 
passed. Sometimes a truth will be dawning on 
the mind for a long time, like an object seen in 
the dim twilight of the coming day; a dark, 
formless thing at first, but gradually acquiring 
shape and color as the light increases—until 
finally, in the broad rays of the sun, it stands 
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fully revealed to sight. Thus it is with Geoffrey. 
He has often felt, but never knew until now, the 
truth which Lettice’s words have disclosed— 
that he and Roslyn live in different worlds : that, 
even if he should succeed at last in persuading 
her to marry him—and of this, notwithstanding 
Lettice’s encouraging words, he has no faintest 
hope—he could never expect from her sympathy 
and appreciation in his pursuits and labors : there 
could never be that oneness of thought and feel- 
ing between them, which, in his opinion, consti- 
tutes the happiness of married life. “ Lettice is 
right in saying that she will love her husband, 
whoever he may be, if he deserves it—and no 
doubt she will feel a certain interest in the things 
that interest him, But it will be a faint and re- 
flected interest: not the appreciative sympathy 
which I should want,” he thinks. “It is bitter 
to give her up—my Roslyn, my Roslyn, as I have 
always called her in my heart! But her woman’s 
instinct is right !—she would not be happy with 
me. No: whethershe marries that pitiful puppy 
or not, I feel that she will never marry me /”’ 

He folds his arms tightly over his breast, as if 
to still the agony of regret that is rending his 
heart. It is the hope of years, the dream of his 
boyhood, the passion of his manhood, that he is 
giving up, as he strides on with a tread slow and 
hard and heavy: but he ¢s giving it up. He 
realizes to-night, for the first time, that it is a vain 
hope. Heretofore, amid all his jealousy and all 
his fears, he has never positively believed that 
there was not an ultimate chance for him. But 
now he does realize this; and to his nature, any- 
thing like insincerity, even to himself, is impos- 
sible. Nor is it possible to him to hesitate in 
doing what his conscience tells him he ought to 
do. He knows that already the unsettled state 
of his mind has inter fered with the execution of 
the plans he had laid down for himself. When 
he returned to Heathdale in the summer he had 
meant to enter at once upon the study of the 
profession he had chosen—the law— having 
agreed at his uncle’s earnest and reiterated en- 
treaties, to make Heathdale his headquarters, 
while studying. But racked as he was at the time 
by love and jealousy, he had further allowed him- 
self to be persuaded into delaying the fulfillment 
of his purpose just then. “Warm weather is not the 
time to study, boy,” his uncle had said. “If you 
will persist in making a drudge of yourself, 
when there’s no necessity whatever for you to do 
so, wait at least until October or November to 
begin. Your system will then be braced, and in 
a better condition to stand the drain upon the 
strength which any form of mental labor entails.” 
Though—in the conscious possession of a youth 
and health which he felt might encounter harm- 
lessly any amount of mental labor—he had 
smiled at the latter clause of this sentence, he 
nevertheless complied with the advice thus given ; 





and when he heard of Roslyn’s return home, the 
uncontrollable temptation to make one more des- 
perate effort to win her, made him write to Let- 
tice, with the result already related. He had 
said to himself, when he started from Heathdale, 
that this was his /as¢ venture: that if he saw 
reasonable hope of final success, he would wait 
any lengih of time—would gladly serve the twice 
seven years of Jacob—but if, on the contrary, 
there seemed no probability of a change in Ros- 
lyn’s feelings toward him, he would no longer 
remain the slave of a hopeless passion. 

Now that the time has come to prove the sin- 
cerity of that resolve, he does not falter. ‘ Dust 
to dust—ashes to ashes, O! ill-fated love!” he 
feels, if he does not say in words, as the dry au- 
tumn leaves, with which the earth is covered, 
rustle and are crushed beneath his feet. The 
wind is rising, and comes sweeping through the 
forest with a low wailing monotone that sounds 
to his ear like the death-dirge of all the sweet- 
ness and joy of life to him, What will life be, 
he asks himself with a sense of despair, when 
that which has so long made its promise and de- 
sire, is taken away? Toil, weariness, darkness! 
He is not so mere a boy, or so mere a sentiment- 
alist, as not to know that time will bring relief 
to the pain he is now suffering—time and resolu- 
tion, and the distraction of study and labor. But 
he knows, too, that he must pass through deep 
waters of heart-sickness and loneliness, before 
he can reach the shore of resignation—and a 
barren strand, he feels that it will be when he 
does reach it. 

“ For me, 

‘The beautiful has vanished, and returns not!'” 
he is saying to himself, as he approaches the 
house, and sees Roslyn sitting on the steps, evi- 
dently waiting for him. 

“ How long you have stayed!” she exclaims, 
as he sits down and takes off his hat—congratu- 
lating himself as he does so, that the starlight is 
too dim for her to see his face distinctly. “ You 
must have walked very slowly. I thought you 
were never coming back.” 

“] thought that you were singing, and would 
not miss me,”’ he answers, “or I should have 
been here long ago. We did walk slowly going, 
and I sauntered along still more leisurely as I 
came back. It is a beautiful night.” 

“ Yes—but what is the pleasure of sentimenal- 
izing on the beauty of the night to one’s self? I 
confess I never could appreciate the charms of 
solitude,” she says. 

“ No—you are a typically social being,” he re- 
plies, with a little ring of pain in his voice— 
which, however, she does not perceive. “I don’t 
myself mind a little solitude occasionally; but 
there was no pleasure in the present case, I assure 
you. I was listening to a dirge.” 

“A dirge? What do you mean?” 
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“ Don’t you hear the wind? It was just rising 
as I left Mr, Stanhope’s door, and when I got 
into the woods, it was soughing through the pine 
forest behind the house in such mournful and fit- 
ful cadences, that it sounded like a dirge.” 

“I suppose it was a dirge: Nature’s dirge over 
the departing summer,” says Roslyn. “ But it 
certainly was not a cheerful accompaniment to 
your walk. How unsatisfactory almost every- 
thing in this world seems to be!” she goes on 
with a sigh. ‘“ We thought we were going to 
have such a delightful month—and how much 
the reverse of that it has been so far! It is just 
a week since mamma and all of them left, isn’t 
it? and since Colonel Duncan’s accident occurred 
—let me see!” 

“ A week yesterday,” says Geoffrey. 

“It seems to me a year at least,’’ she remarks, 
musingly, “ everything has been so dreary and 
uncomfortable. I am a social being, as you say 
—and I have been thrown so completely on my 
own resources for amusement, that the conse- 
quence is I have been bored to death. I have 
seen nothing at all of you—to speak of—and 
even Mrs. Knight has not been available to talk 
to. I like to talk to her sometimes—or rather to 
hear her talk—she is so quaint and. straightfor- 
ward in all that she says. But you have been 
on hospitable cares intent, and she has spent the 
time in traveling laboriously up and down stairs, 
carrying cups of beef-tea and wine to ‘the Col- 
onel,’ and seeing about dozens of other things for 
him. I think that but for Lettice’s occasional 
visits, 1 should have hanged myself from ensuz. 
She has promised to come early and spend the 
day to-morrow. But, oh Geoff! how selfish it 
sounds to be talking in this way! Only you 
know I don’t mean it! I should have been very 
glad to be able to do something myself for Col- 
onel Duncan. I hope you told him so.” 

“ Yes—-and the hearing of that, and the flow- 
ers you sent—you forget the flowers—have done 
a great deal for him. I used to be so jealous of 
him,” Geoffrey goes on, in a tone between melan- 
choly and amusement, “ that I am afraid I should 
have been glad sometimes, if he had had a bullet 
through his heart, instead of a handful of shot in 
his shoulder. But I have got over that feeling 
entirely, and I am as sorry for him now as—’’ 

He pulls up in time to stop himself from say- 
ing, “ as I am for myself’’—and Roslyn takes up 
the broken sentence. 

“Sorry for him! Yes, indeed! It must be 
dreadful to be pinned down to bed in that way! 
Anybody accustomed to such an active life as 
he is, too! O! I am as sorry as possible for 
him.” r 

“The confinement is tedious, of course—and 
his shoulder is painful yet when he moves,” says 
Goeffrey. ‘ But that was not what I alluded to 
as being sorry for him about.” 





«« What did you allude to, then? ” asks Roslyn, 
unsuspiciously, 

“I pity him more than I can express, when I 
see how passionately he loves you, Roslyn,” is 
the reply. “A fellow feeling, you know. All 
the time that he was awake during the first days 
after he was wounded, his eyes were fixed on ihe 
flowers you sent, and he was thinking of you, | 
could see. And once when his door happened 
to be open, and you stood outside a moment 
speaking to Mrs, Knight, I noticed his eye light 
up—but I beg your pardon!” there is a slight 
movement on Roslyn’s part which tells him that 
she does not like the turn which the conversation 
has taken. “ Having sworn off from persecuting 
you on my own account, I don’t mean to begin a 
system of vicarious worrying, I assure you ’’— 
he laughs—“ so we will change the subject. 
What do you say to a ride before breakfast to- 
morrow morning? I say before breakfast be- 
cause the weather is evidently changing, and 
I am afraid we shall have some days, at least, of 
rain. I should like you to have one ride anyhow, 
before it sets in. It was very careless of me to 
forget that you needed exercise.” 

“Careless! when you have been so busy all 
the time!’ cries Roslyn. You had better say 
that it was very selfish of me to speak as I did 
awhile ago. But you know I was only jesting.”’ 

“Of course I know that. But I might have 
found time for an occasional ride, if I had only 
thought of it. Why didn’t you remind me ?” 

“I never thought of it, either. How should 
I have done so, when I saw you so fully occu. 
pied ?” She pauses a moment, and then says, 
warmly: “ Dear Geoffrey, how good you have 
been to Colonel Duncan! How generous and 
self-forgetful—” 

“Stop !’’ says Geoffrey in a tone of pain— 
“* don’t talk in that way—you hurt me!’ 

1 don’t want to do that, heaven knows!” the 
girl says, earnestly, and adds after a short silence, 
“ What you said about Colonel Duncan a few 
minutes ago, hurts me. Why is it that he should 
give his love—and such love—to one so unworthy 
of it as I am! It is not my fault—yau know 
I cannot help it—but oh, it pains me so to think 
that I should be the cause—”’ 

Her voice falters, and ceases—but Geoffrey 
knows what she was going to say, and answers 
gently : 

“The unintentional cause. He understands 
that. We both’’—for he is aware that she is 
thinking of himself as well as of Colonel Dun- 
can—* understand it. Certainly it is not your 
fault. You never, in either case, encouraged 
but, on the contrary, repressed to the utmost of 
your power, the love that was forced on you 
against your will; so do not distress yourself 
about what is simply a law of nature.” 

“A cruel law!’ she says, almost indignantly. 
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“Cruel both ways. I can’t help feeling guilty 
and miserable’”"—she speaks vehemently now, 
though in a low toge—“ when I see two such 
men as Colonel Duncan and yourself made un- 
happy because I, a foolish, frivolous girl, cannot 
love you—as you wish.” 

“Don’t let it worry you!’ says Geoffrey, 
worried greatly himself by her distress, “ I was 
wrong to have said what I did about Duncan. 
Some evil spirit must have prompted me to speak 
of it. You will go to ride in the morning, won’t 
you ?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Twill have you waked at half-past six, then 
—if it is not raining—so that we can start at 
seven,” 

“As I am to be up so early, I will go to bed, I 
think. It is getting late, too. Good-night.” 

She extends her hand as she utters the last 
word, and Geoffrey takes it and holds it while 
they stand for a moment looking at the sky, over 
which dark masses of clouds are driving. 

“ Good-night,” he says aloud, when he re- 
leases it—adding in his own heart, “and good- 
bye.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


NEW ARRIVALS. 

The morning is overcast, but the clouds, angry 
though they look, have not yet begun to “pour 
the vengeance of the skies.” So Roslyn and 
Geoffrey enjoy their ride, and return—the latter 
at least—in high spirits. 

Lettice, true to her promise, makes her appear- 
ance before they have risen from breakfast, and 
is welcomed eagerly by her friend. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Lettice,” she says. 
“I was so afraid it would commence raining be- 
fore you started from home. Now, it may begin 
this minute, so far as I care; and if it pours in 
torrents for a week, so much the better—as you 
will have to stay with me then.” 

“That would not be a necessary consequence 
of a week’s rain,” says Lettice. “ There are such 
things as waterproofs—to say nothing of the pos- 
sibility of Geoffrey’s taking me home in the 
carriage—or, more probable still, of mamma’s 
sending for me.” 

“ We won't think of those uncomfortable con- 
tingencies, but will enjoy the passing hour,” says 
Roslyn, as they rise from the table, and she leads 
the way into the sitting-room. “Come along, 
Geoff, and make yourself agreeable,” she adds, 
pausing at the door she is about to enter, on 
seeing that Geoffrey, after gathering up his 
newspapers from the breakfast-table, on the 
corner of which they were strewn, is about to 
leave the room by another door. 

“ Unfortunately, I must go and make myself 
useful, instead, by reading the newspapers to 





Duncan,” he answers; and proceeds to fulfil 
this duty. 

“T don’t want to be selfish or unreasonable,’’ 
says Roslyn, deliberately, throwing herself on 
the end of a sofa and leaning indolently back ; 
“but I do wish—” she hesitates, blushes, and 
laughs, then goes on, but in a somewhat different 
tone—“I wish there were nothing but pleasant 
things in the world.” 

“In other words,” says Lettice, in her tone of 
quiet irony, “you wish that this world was 
heaven.” 

“I should not object to that—provided it re- 
mained just as it is at present, minus all worries.” 

** Which means, you wish that Colonel Duncan 
were weil and at Cliffton.” 

“ That would be wishing him no harm,” says 
Roslyn. “Iam sure 4e would like to be well 
and at Cliffton.” 

“I suppose he would; yet I imagine he is not 
ill-pleased to be here; aad he would be still 
better pleased if you were his nurse, instead of 
Mrs. Knight. By all the rules of romance, you 
ought to have played ministering angel—and I 
wonder you did not.” 

“I think he has had ministering angels enough 
without my assistance—Mrs. Knight, and Geof- 
frey, and Mr. Shelbourne, not to speak of the 
doctors. But see !’’—she springs suddenly to her 
feet—“ yonder comes some one who will play 
ministering angel, indeed—Aunt Lavinia !” 

“Mrs. Parnell?” says Lettice, also rising. 
“Why, so itis! I thought she was with your 
father and mother.” 

Roslyn does not answer, for she has opened a 
window and darted out on the piazza, where she 
stands at the head of the steps as Mrs. Parnell’s 
carriage drives up. 

“©, Aunt Lavinia, how glad I am to see you !”” 
she cries, running down to it before that lady can 
alight. “What happy wind has blown you 
here ?” 

“I did not think you ought to be left here 
alone,” says Mrs. Parnell, “so—as there was 
nothing to detain me—I decided to come and 
stay with you. Tam glad to see you looking so 
well. How is Colonel Duncan ?” 

* Better, much better, the doctors say.” 

“ We have been wretchedly uneasy about him, 
and I felt like coming to look after him, as well 
as you. Well, Lettice, my dear, so you are here! 
How do you do?” 

* Lettice has been my mainstay,”’ says Roslyn. 
«©, Aunt Lavinia, how glad I am you have 
come to take the reins of management and re- 
sponsibility. I have had no trouble—I don’t 
mean that—but I have felt as if the situation was 
too much for me.” 

* Decidedly too much ; you ought not to have 
been left alone so long. 1 was amazed at your 
father’s going away again.” 
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“He thought Colonel Duncan was doing so 
well—” 

“ That may have been; but you--he ought to 
have thought of you. However, it was like a 
man not to think—they rarely do—and, after all, 
it was better for me to come than for him to 
have stayed. Now, my dear, let me have some- 
thing to eat, for Iam just off the train. I did 
not even stop in Kirton.” 

The cheerful, bustling lady is escorted into the 
house by the two girls, and after doing justice to 
a substantial luncheon, she sends a notification 
of her presence to Colonel Duncan, and an ex- 
pression of her desire to see him. The message 
brings Geoffrey down quickly. 

“Why, Aunt Lavinia,” he says, “this is a 
most unexpected pleasure. I am delighted that 
you have come. Colonel Duncan is very much 
pleased at the idea of seeing you ; but I am sorry 
to say that he does not seem so well this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Why, Geoff, I have not heard that before,’’ 
says Roslyn, 

“Thad not heard it either, until I went up to 
see him,” answers Geoffrey. ‘ He seems a little 
feverish, and says he did not sleep. well ast 
night.” 

“ Then I had better not disturb him—for the 
present, at least,’ says Mrs. Parnell. “I am 
sorry, very sorry, to hear this. But 1 suppose it 
is temporary.” 

“QO, certainly—quite temporary—and very 
slight, I should say,”’ is the reply. “I only men- 
tioned it as a warning to you not to let him per- 
suade you to stay long. Mrs. Knight tells me that 
old Kirke used some emphatic language on hear- 
ing that Shelbourne talked to him until nine 
o’clock last night, and gave very strict orders 
again as to quiet. But you must certainly come 
up for a moment, Aunt Lavinia. He will not be 
satisfied unless you do.” 

Mrs. Parnell accordingly follows the young 
man to the sick chamber—but she does not stay 
long, and looks rather grave on her return. 

“I don’t at all like his appearance’”’—she says 
to the two girls—“ or his pulse. He has decided 
fever, it strikes me.”’ 

“Yes, he has fever,” says Geoffrey, who has 
accompanied her down stairs, “ but I have no 
doubt that is the effect of over-exertion. He sat 
up a short time yesterday—and was reading 
awhile, besides talking to Shelbourne, for several 
hours in the evening. He is getting awfully tired 
of his confinement, and is inclined to be impru- 
dent. However, this will be a lesson to him, it 
is to be hoped.” 

A severe lesson it proves. Dr. Kirke, coming 
back late in the afternoon, finds his patient with 
symptoms which so much excite his apprehen- 
sions, that he decides to spend the night at Verde- 
vale. This he does, and watches carefully, using 





every possible means to check the attack of fever 
which he sees is coming on—but without avail. 
Geoffrey is wakened the next morning by a knock 
at his door, and in answer to his “ Come in,” Dr. 
Kirke appears, with a note in his hand—looking 
both serious and irate. 

“I wish you would send this by your messen- 
ger, who goes for the mail,’’ he says. “It is to 
Chelmson.”’ 

“I hope Colonel Duncan is not worse?’ ex- 
claims Geoffrey. 

“ He has done just what I have been warning 
him against from the first,’’ answers the doctor, 
dryly—* brought on an attack of fever which as 
likely as not will finish him.’’ 

The circle around the breakfast-table, two hours 
later, is a very silent one. Dr. Kirke’s face is as 
black as a thunder-cloud ; Dr. Chelmson’s as im- 
passive as a sheet of blank paper. Both feel that 
they have just cause to be aggrieved, and every 
reason to apprehend the most serious result, in a 
case which, but for a reprehensible disregard of 
their orders on the part of the patient, would 
certainly have issued successfully, As to the 
other members of the party~-Mrs. Parnell, Geof- 
frey and Roslyn—they do not require any verbal 
expression of opinion from the medical men, to 
understand the condition of affairs, They com- 
prehend instinctively that Colonel Duncan’s life 
is in danger, and feel profound concern and regret. 

During the next few days, gloom and anxiety 
overshadow the usually cheerful household of 
Verdevale. The physicians make a desperate 
fight against a desperate foe. Inch by inch they 
dispute the ground, but inch by inch find them- 
selves baffled; and the danger grows greater, until 
at last the life of the sick man may be said to 
hang upon a thread. 

While matters are at this crisis, Roslyn leaves 
the house one morning—the morning of a bril- 
liant October day, when the glory and beauty of 
nature seems to mock the thought of death—and 
with an impulse to escape, if possible, from the 
sense of sadness and depression that weighs upon 
her, takes her way down the lawn to the gate, and 
from thence passes out on the road, She has not 
walked far—having unconsciously taken the 
direction of Kirton—when the sound of horse’s 
hoofs causes her to glance up, and she sees a 
horseman riding toward her, The sunlight in her 
eyes dazzles her, so that she does not immediately 
perceive who it is; but A¢s recognition is imstanta- 
neous, and as he quickly checks his horse and 
springs to the ground, she knows—Lovelace. 

Her astonishment is so great, that she is una- 
ble to tell whether or not it is pleasurable. She 
is only glad that she does not lose her outward 
composure, but that after the first words of greet- 
ing, when holding her hand he expresses almost 
incoherently his delight at meeting her, she is 
able to say quietly: 
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“It is a very unexpected surprise, seeing you 
here. What has brought you?” 

This direct question—to which involuntarily 
she gives utterance—disconcerts him a little. 
Looking at the radiant beauty of her face, which 
has suffered the dimness of absence in his mem- 
ory, he feels that he would like to be able to re- 
ply, “ You have brought me.” But he knows that 
she will be likely to discover very soon what Aas 
brought him; therefore, he checks himself in 
time, and says instead : 

“1 don’t think you should need toask. My 
return has been only a question of time; but it 
is hastened a little by the news of Colonel Dun- 
can’s accident.” 

“Ah!’? Upon Roslyn’s mind there flashes in- 
stantly the thought of Mr. Stanhope’s letter— 
«« You have heard of his accident, then ?”’ 

“ Yes, a few days ago; and after having en- 
joyed his hospitality so long in the summer, I felt 
bound to hasten my intended visit, in order to be 
with him in case the matter was serious.”’ 

“It is likely to be very serious,’”’ say Roslyn, 
with the shadow of sadness, which for a minute 
had been lifted, falling again over her face. 
* Colonel Duncan is so ill that the doctors hardly 
think he will recover.” 

“Indeed! From the nature of the accident, I 
thought I should probably find him convalescent, 
if not recovered.” 

* He was, if not exactly convalescent, at least 
a great deal better; but he committed some im- 
prudences, and fever came on, Then, there is 
trouble about an aneurism, which the doctors say 
is forming, so that his situation is mos¢ critical— 
in fact, I do not think the doctors have any idea 
that he will live.” 

She speaks with sorrowful decision, her eyes 
filling with tears at the fresh realization of the fact 
she states; and Lovelace says: 

**Good Heavens!” with genuine feeling. 

“ I had no expectation of hearing such news as 
this,” he adds, after a moment, in a low tone. 
“It is terrible—poor Duncan! Poor fellow!” 

There is a short silence, and then, as they both 
involuntarily turn and walk toward the gates of 
Verdevale, he says in a different voice, looking 
into her face, 

“ Tell me something of yourself. I have been 
starving for news of you—and you would not 
write tome! I think you would have written if 
you could have known how I longed to hear.” 

* You are mistaken,” she answers, coldly. 
«“ Whether you longed to hear or not, would not 
have influenced me in the least. I told you that 
1 did not mean to write. But,’ (changing her 


tone quickly, in order to avoid dangerous ground,) 
*you asked how I have been? Very well in- 
deed. How could I fail to be well, when I had 
a most delightful summer of travel and gayety ?”’ 

“I heard of your wiumphal progress.”’ he says, 





“and you may rest assured that I bestowed liberal 
malediction on the fate that took me away from 
the White Sulphur only a few days before. you 
reached it. You see”’(coming back to his point 
with reproachful obstinacy), “ such an accident 
could not have happened if you had written a line 
to let me know your plans,”’ 

“Was it an accident to be deplored ?”’ she 
asks, lightly. “I hardly think so. We had seen 
so much of each other here, you know, that it was 
as well we did not meet abroad—the element of 
novelty would have been so wholly lacking in 
our intercourse.”’ 

**And is novelty all you care for?” he asks, in 
the tone of one so wounded, that the girl quickly 
relents and feels ashamed of her assumed flip- 
pancy. 

** Not at all times,” she answers; “ but when 
one is out for a summer pleasuring, ¢hen it is ap- 
propriate and desirable. I felt like a butterfly— 
all that I asked was just to flutter my wings in 
the sunshine.” 

“ You fluttered them to very good purpose,” he 
says, feeling his vanity sharply stung by her ap- 
parent indifference, her brilliant tooks. Here, 
evidently, has been no pining, love-sick maiden, 
who counted the hours until his return. He is 
doubtful, indeed, whether this return has even 
pleased her. 

“T enjoyed the fluttering very much, at least,” 
she says, with a laugh—a laugh that comes quite 
irrepressibly from her lips, for she is glad to find 
herself so much stronger than she might have 
feared (had the meeting been foretold to her) she 
would be. 

By this time, fortunately, they find themselves 
at the gate of Verdevale, and pausing, he says, a 
little stiffly : 

“ Since you give me such bad news of Colonel 
Duncan, I think that I better ride on to Cliffton 
at once. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, as soon as possible.” 

“ To Clifiton !”’ she repeats. “ But he is here 
with us. I forgot that you would not know.” 

“Here yet?” says Lovelace, with surprise. 
“ I heard that he was brought here at first, but I 
fancied that of course he had been removed to 
Cliffion,” 

“ He has never been well enough to be re- 
moved,” answers Roslyn. “ You will come in? 
—though I must warn you that it is not likely you 
can see him.” 

So, as Mrs. Parnell and Geoffrey stand gravely 
talking on the piazza, this is the unwelcome sight 
which they see—Roslyn advancing toward the 
house, with Lovelace walking closely by her side, 
his horse’s bridle over his arm. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FALSEHOOD always endeavors to copy the mien 
and attitude of truth.— Fohnson. 
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THROUGH A LOOKING-GLASS. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


At Maplewood Hall people did as they pleased. 
They paid handsomely for the privilege, and en- 
joyed it to its fullest extent. It was a large 
boarding-house, or a small hotel, just as one 
chose to regard it; and it stood well back ona 
broad lawn, thickly dotted with the noble trees 
from which it took its name. It had the appear- 
ance of a very large, spreading, family mansion ; 
and, in a quiet way, its appointments were all 
first-class. 

So were its inmates, for it was not a popular 
place with the multitude. A select clique occu- 
pied the same spacious rooms year after year, and 
thronged the piazzas and parlors, and croquetted 
or hammocked and read on the lawn, They came 
early, these people of elegant leisure and abun- 
dant means; were off to the seashore or moun- 
tains for a month or two in mid-summer, and 
back to their cosy nest again almost until the 
glittering jewelry of frost replaced the Tyrian 
dyes of autumn, 

Such a bright, cheery place as it was indoors! 
when the grand organ of October sounded a 
requiem through the dying woods, and mornings 
and evenings were crisp and cool. The east 
parlor, a great, low-ceiled room, with the broad- 
est of window-seats, and the most comfortable of 
lounges and chairs, crimson curtains and plenty 
of books and papers, was crowned and glorified 
by an open wood-fire, that at twilight, with fresh 
logs and skillful handling, made the room 

“ Burst flower-like into rosy bloom,” 
gathering the inmates within its warm glow as 
though they had been the members of a patriarchal 
family. 

After days of hard work, too, comparatively 
speaking, for it was harvest-time for bright-hued 
leaves and ferns and lichens, and all those beauti- 
ful things which those who go to the country for 
the sake of its out-door side so dearly love; and 
the guests at Maplewood reaped stacks of maple 
and sumac sprays, and canes, and acorns, until 
their trunks were half full of these treasures, and 
clothing had to be rather disrespectfully crowded 
on top. To be sure, when they disinterred their 
spoils in the practical glare of the city, they were 
apt to lose their glamour, and become classified 
as “trash;” but they did the same thing over 
year after year, and seemed to enjoy it. 

October had slowly trailed her gorgeous robe 
through wood and field for thirty-one beautiful 
days ; the fringe of her vanishing skirt was fading 
from the distant mountains, and the fires of All- 
Hallow E’en were lighted here and there. The 
group around the fire-place in the east parlor at 
Maplewood Hall had sat gazing into the flames 
for the last five minutes in almost perfect silence; 
and as it is an unconscious moment—that best of 





all times for a portrait—we may as well sketch a 
few of them. 

The most prominent figure-was a young lady, 
who, without any regular beauty, produced its 
effect by a certain charming ease and naturalness. 
The clear paleness of her face, framed in very 
abundant brown hair, was beautiful in the glow 
of firelight or of moonlight; and every movement 
of her finely-proportioned figure was grace itself. 

Miriam Santelling was always the best-dressed 
woman in a room, for she dressed beyond 
fashion, and scorned Worth ; an artistic gift alone 
could fashion her belongings, which, while they 
varied enough to prevent monotony, always 
represented the particular season in which they 
were worn, 

Her dress, this evening, a soft cashmere, of a 
dead-leaf tint, with a plain, trailing skirt that fell 
in the most graceful of folds, was relieved by a 
broad scarf of garnet foulard, arranged as an 
upper skirt, the scarf being embroidered with 
sprays of sumac and golden-rod. Miriam’s deft 
needle was said to accomplish the varied em- 
broidery that adorned her dresses, with marvelous 
celerity and skill. Real sumac leaves and asters 
were on her bosom and in her hair; and the 
dead-gold of some of the maples gleamed in the 
buttons that fastened her dress and the narrow 
bands on her wrists, 

Miriam Santelling always made a picture ; and 
the gentleman opposite to her, under cover of a 
book, regarded her as steadily as if she had been 
framed. He wasa particularly elegant-looking 
man ; and all he said and did was characterized 
by that intense quietness which is born of reserved 
power. He had spent some years abroad, with 
every advantage of wealth and leisure, and had 
come back to Maplewood for his autumn dip into 
nature as the most thoroughly comfortable and 
home-like place he knew of. This life suited 
him as the dreamy, floating life on the Nile boats 
did; it was so thoroughly independent, and re- 
quired so little effort. He had his books and his 
dog, and cultivated society when' he pleased; he 
was perfectly content. 

For some little time past, Mr. Miles Daring 
had been intently studying Miss Santelling, much 
to that young lady’s quiet indignation; for the 
quickness of her mental vision made this fact at 
once apparent to her. He did not quite under- 
stand her, and he was uneasy to find that the ad- 
miration with which she inspired him when he 
saw her for the first time at his old haunt, a 
month or so since, was fast becoming something 
warmer, 

Miss Santelling was under the nominal chap- 
eronage of her cousin, Mrs. Clyster—a gay little 
lady, not much older than herself, the uncle and 
aunt with whom she lived having preferred 
settling down in their town-house for the winter, 
while Miriam declared that she always considered 
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herself defrauded without her October in the 
country. 

Her friend and satellite, little Miss Wharton, 
was never very far off from the object of her en- 
thusiastic admiration; and her favorite style of 
disposing of herself at Miriam’s feet always 
brought up the parallel of “ Miss Moffet.” She 
was now in her usual attitude on a hassock—a 
fair, pale girl in white and blue ; Petite in figure, 
and by no means strong in mind. Her nature 
was decidedly ivy-like ; and from babyhood she 
had been the object of fondest care, as an only 
child, to elderly parents whose ample means en- 
abled them to indulge her in every possible way. 
They, too, were sitting in the warm glow of the 
fire, pleased with whatever pleased their child, 
and doing little at all times but smiling benevo- 
lently upon the world in general. 

Dr. Phelps, a magnificent-looking man, at the 
age when some one says a man is the most 
fascinating, stood twisting his silvery mustache, 
while a very pretty girl repeated to him a charm- 
ing poem supposed to be addressed by a young 
wife to her old husband, and the lines : 

“I would not seek, had I the art, 
Thy vanished summers to restore, 
Lest with each year some grace depart, 

Thine early manhood never wore!” 
were given most effectively. Dr. Phelps was a 
widower without encumbrances—except a magnif- 
ieent piece of property in the neighborhood, and a 
substantial amount of bank-stock, While his 
fair companion had, as she said, a hand to hand 
struggle with the world to obtain the necessaries 
of life—which, in her case, meant pretty Paris 
dresses and unlimited gloves. 

Jupiter was pleased and interested ; but, never- 
theless, his glance turned frequently from the 
Venus beside him to the Clytie on the sofa at the 
other end of the room. He had already offered 
himself twice to. Miss Santelling during the four 
weeks of her sojourn, and he still craved the for- 
bidden fruit, 

Some of the inmates of Maplewood Hall were 
enjoying headaches in their rooms, and some were 
writing letters; so that it was not a very large 
audience to whom Mariam addressed herself, as 
she suddenly exclaimed : 

“Do you know, good people, that this is Hal- 
low E’en? that weird sort of uncanny season 
when the spirits of the dead flit about the church- 
yard, and the spirits of small boys impel them to 
» more impish tricks than ever? It is a season of 
‘ Snap-dragon’ and ‘ Forfeits,’ and all sorts of 
queer games, But what, I should like to know, 
are we doing to celebrate it ?”’ 

Every one started up with animation, and pro- 
posed various plans at once; while Mr. Daring 
said, laughingly ; “I confess to a weakness for 
bonfires—the uncivilized boy element in my 
nature not being quite eradicated. Suppose then 








that we get upa respectable flame outside, and 
dance around it like an amiable party of sav- 
ages ? ” 

“ How funny! ” exclaimed Eva Wharton, with 
an admiring glance at the speaker, She did not 
think the bonfire so particularly funny—the fun- 
niness consisted in its originating with so elegant 
a personage as Mr. Daring. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Dr, Phelps, 
heartily; “ we will charter the omnibus, that will 
hold us all, and ride over to my place, where 
there is plenty of brushwood on the edge of the 
woods—and have a grand good time of it. You 
will go, Miss Santelling?” 

That young lady signified her cordial approval, 
Miss Wharton was in ecstacies, and the project 
gave general satisfaction ; so the omnibus, a huge 
lumbering vehicle for the conveyance of passen- 
gers to the station, was forthwith bespoken, 

But meanwhile, Mr, Lode, the generous pro- 
prietor of Maplewood Hall, had not been un- 
mindful of his guests; and there entered pres- 
ently a huge bowl of “ Snap-dragon” a basket of 
apples, and various other refreshments that had 
no particular bearing upon Hallow E’en. 

Great was the merriment that ensued, All 
entered into the spirit of the thing; and snapped 
for the dragon only to get their fingers burned, 
and paid forfeits generally to their utter rout and 
dismay, while long apple-parings curled them- 
selves into fantastic shapes on the floor. It was 
quite noticeable among these rude hieroglyphics 
that Miss Santelling’s attempts invariably resolved 
themselves into a very respectable D, while Dr. 
Phelps evinced a decided partiality for the letter 
S. A lovely color tinged Miriam’s usually pale 
cheek, as that persistent D stared her in the face ; 
while Mr. Daring was rather disgusted with a rol- 
licking W that curled itself up at his feet, as the 
result of his one effort in apple-skin penmanship. 

Pretty Miss James persuaded Dr. Phelps to 
discover a P in her rather shapeless mass—though 
some one declared it looked much more like a 
pod ; while poor little Miss Wharton was haunted 
by a dreadful O, the recognized property of Mr. 
Oakey—a fair, small youth, with red lips and 
white teeth, who looked like a girl in boy’s 
clothes, and his mother declared that he would 
look pretty in a low neck and short sleeves. He 
was the fair Eva’s shadow, and her especial 
aversion, 

Every one laughed good-naturedly at his or her 
neighbor’s discomfture ; and all were wrought up 
to the true gala spirit when the rolling of the onmi- 
bus was heard, and a merry party speedily packed 
themselves into it. Elderly people rushed wildly 
after the pleasure-seekers with shawls, and hoods, 
and mufflers of all kinds; and shouted frantically 
that the late evenings were cold—they would get 
their deaths, etc.—and disported themselves after 
the manner of faithful guardians generally. 
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“ And but the booming shot replied, 
And still the fire raged on.” , 


quoted some one most abominably out of place ; 
for there was not a Casabianca among them. 

Away they went over the crisp Autumn road, 
with the stars like great solitaire diamonds in the 
steely sky, and the air full of the fragrant aroma 
of dying leaves, while the soft brilliancy of Oc- 
tober moonlight lay like a luminous cloud over 
everything. 

“ Woodacres’’ deserved its name—the trees 
were magnificent, and brushwood plentiful; a 
splendid bonfire was soon in operation, and the 
gay party danced around it after the most ap- 
proved fashion of boys and Indians. The light 
of the flames was extremely becoming, and the 
young ladies had never appeared to such advan- 
tage before; while the figures of the gentlemen 
assumed an heroic cast that was a decided im- 
provement, Mr. Daring appeared to enjoy his 
bonfire with all the zest of a boy; and showed 
such an attractive side of his reserved character, 
that every one was delighted with him, and Mir- 
iam Santelling almost wondered if he had not 
undergone some sort of transformation, 

“Fancy now that we are a party of Druids 
rejoicing over the fire of Beltane,” said their host, 
as they disposed themselves in groups around the 
leaping flames. 

“ Ther we must also fancy that it is May, in- 
stead of October,” responded Miss Santelling. 

“ True,” said the Doctor, with a sigh, “ if one 
could only always fancy that!” 

“October comes laden with harvest fruits— 
May brings only the buds of unfulfilled promises,” 
whispered a soft voice in his ear, 

“And what is so rare as a day in October? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days,” misquoted the 
same poetist who had spoiled Casabianca, 

“A night in October, you mean,” was the reply ; 
“can anything be more charming than this? 
And how glorious to be able to wander as one 
pleases on impromptu excursions, and drink deep 
draughts of the intoxicating season, without a 
thought of such drawbacks as harvesting, house- 
cleaning, and winter clothes? Suppose that we 
form a colony here for permanent settlement ?—it 
is so deliciously peaceful.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when wild 
yells from the neighboring copse rent the air, and 
three men burst suddenly upon them. The girls 
shrieked, and huddled together for protection— 
the men of the party started to their feet, and 
turned to attack the intruders, 

The new-comers were breathless and indignant. 
The good-natured sons of Erin had run all the 
way from the station, a distance of two miles, to 
lend their aid in extinguishing the destructive 
fire they supposed to be raging, only to find a 
useless party of pleasure-seekers bivouacked 
around a bonfire of their own making? 





The gentlemen laughed, when they understood 
their errand, which made matters worse at first, 
but presently they rewarded their would-be res- 
cuers with some prime Havanas, and the imagi- 
nary conflagration ended amicably, as was proper, 
in smoke. 

But something dreadful had come of it." 

On the first alarm, Miriam Santelling had 
started up as the gentlemen did—leaving her ivy- 
like friend prone on the ground; and scarcely 
conscious of the movement, Mr. Daring caught 
her impulsively in his arms to shield her from 
the threatened danger—while for one brief mo- 
ment she clung to the offered shelter as her nat- 
ural protection. She speedily freed herself, how- 
ever, and stood erect with crimson cheeks, while 
her indignant eyes seemed to flash with light. 
Perhaps no one had noticed this episode, in the 
confusion—she devoutly hoped so—but how could 
she ever regain her self-respect ? 

“Will you forgive me?” whispered the of- 
fender, hambly. 

“ No?’ was the proud reply; and the young 
lady moved as far off as possible. 

Not another look did she vouchsafe him dur- 
ing the evening; and Mr. Daring bit his lip 
fiercely, and raved inwardly at his want of self- 
control, 

But outwardly, at least, the Hallow E’en frolic 
was a brilliant success, and the stars blinked 
sleepily at the midnight revellers as they rolled 
back again in the ungainly omnibus, vociferously 
singing, “ We won't go home till morning,” 
and other kindred melodies. 

“ There is one thing,” said Mrs Clyster, * that 
you girls have not done this evening, which ought 
by no means to be omitted—indeed, midnight is 
the most favorable time for it. You should look 
into a mirror, walking backward, to discover the 
face of your future husband.” 

** Say that we do!”’ cried Miss Jones, who was 
at that stage of exhilaration which is described 
as being “ ready for anything,” “ I will if the rest 
of you will.” 

“Qh, no! I wouldn't dare,” replied Eva 
Wharton, with a shudder; “I should be afraid 
of seeing some dreadful looking object !”’ 

“ You could not see anything dreadful in a 
mirror,” murmured Mr. Oakey. 

“As I have not the slightest curiosity on the 
subject,” said Miss Santelling, calmly, “I shall 
not look into a mirror to-night for any other pur- 
pose than to see my own reflection.” 

“What an old, old custom that is,” observed 
Dr. Phelps, speculatively; “I wonder how it 
ever originated ?” 

“In a sham,” replied Mr. Daring, “for the 
truth of the test consists in the fact that the face 
which the maiden sees in the glass will be that 
of her future husband when she is married to 
him.” 
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“T think,” said Mr. Oakey, in an injured tone, 
“that the gentlemen should have a chance, too, 
I would do a great deal more than looking into 
a mirror to get a glimpse of my future bride.” 

“ They have a chance,” replied Mrs. Clyster, 
who appeared to be thoroughly posted in Hallow 
E’en lore; ‘a table can be spread at midnight by 
either gentleman or lady, to entertain the spirit 
of the future bride or groom,” 

“T am afraid,” continued Mr. Oakey, with a 
wistful glance at the fair Eva, “ that no one would 
come to my table.” 

“ T’ll promise tocome,” volunteered Dr. Phelps, 
“if you’ll have deviled crabs and champagne 
jelly.” 

It was really too bad to laugh at him so merci- 
lessly ; and Miriam Santelling whispered kindly : 
* Do not try it, Mr. Oakey—if she must be not 
only out of her mind, but actually out of her 
body, to make you any response, her love is not 
worth having.” 

The little man looked up gratefully, and thought 
that if he had never seen Eva, very possibly he 
might have become the bond-slave of this hand- 
some Miss Santelling. 

“ Good night, all,” said Miriam, as she rapidly 
escaped to her room; “it has been a delightful 
evening.” 

No sooner was she safe, with the bolt slipped 
into its socket, than she burst into a passion of 
angry tears. But down in her heart of hearts, 
she was obliged to own that this was not so much 
because Mr. Daring had unguardedly published 
the fact that she was his first thought in a moment 
of danger, as that she should have taken his 
action as a matter of course. Very slowly pon- 
dering the subject and her own future line of 
conduct, she removed her dress, replacing it by a 
white wrapper, and sat with unbound hair before 
her dressing-glass. 

As she looked into its depths, she was arrested 
by her own eyes, which seemed to gaze at her 
strangely from out the half gloom. She had ex- 
tinguished her lamp, and let in the moonlight; 
but a passing cloud frequently darkened the face 
of the moon, and left her in a sort of twilight, 
when the old superstition came up to her rather 
unpleasantly. 

There was a fascination about it, though; and 
while wondering how the strange belief had ever 
originated, the young lady found herself involun- 
tarily framing the wish that she might see the 
reflection of the conquering hero who was, some 
day, to claim her—when, suddenly, the mirror 
revealed the shadow of a face and figure that 
were anything but prepossessing. The face wore 
a half-sardonic grin—the figure was that of a 
Hercules. 

The girl's heart seemed to stop beating; the 
blood to freeze in her veins, as gradually came to 
her consciousness the dreadful realization that 





she had bolted herself into the room with a 
burglar! 

Her first impulse was to escape through the 
window, for her room was on the ground-floor, 
and the windows opened to the piazza; but 
before she could make a movement in that direc- 
tion, she was suddenly gagged and her arms 
pinioned from behind. Only one smothered 
scream escaped her; and satisfied by the silence 
that no one had heard it, the intruder proceeded 
at once to business, and swept the watch and 
jewelry from the toilet-table. 

The next moment a pistol-shot rang through 
the room, and the burglar fell, seriously wounded, 
while Miss Santelling became insensible from 
terror. 

When the Hallow E’en revelers dispersed to 
their own rooms, Mr. Daring, in no very happy 
frame of mind, had seated himself to the reading 
of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, but with a Miriam, 
instead of a Madeline, constantly before his eyes. 
If he did not quite understand Miss Santelling, 
he certainly understood himself by this time ; and 
he liked the young lady all the better for her 
haughty repulse. It had made a decided breach 
between them, however, and he did not well see 
how it was to be bridged over. 

He was not inclined for rest; the witchery of 
Hallow E’en seemed to be upon him, for, half 
unwillingly, he left his room, and walked out into 
the night. It was a queer fancy, certainly, that 
Miriam Santelling was leading him on; but the 
feeling was strong upon him, and her influence 
seemed to be in the very air he breathed. 

After wandering on past houses shrouded in 
gloom, and tenanted only by sleeping inmates, 
while the melancholy bay of some moon-sick 
watch-dog smote dismally on his ear—past dark 
woods, where the trees seemed to stand like stern 
sentinels of those gloomy recesses—he turned and 
walked rapidly back toward his starting-point. 

He could not tell why he felt impelled to 
reconnoitre the side of the house on which he 
knew Miss Santelling’s room to be; but he did 
feel so impelled, and when, as he reached the 
piazza just outside of it, a smothered scream burst 
upon his ear, he used very little ceremony in 
entering the open window, and dealing summarily 
with the intruder. 

A loaded revolver was his favorite companion 
on his nightly walks, and it stood him in good 
stead now; but the burglar muttered a curse as he 
shook his fist at him in the moonlight. The shot 
had entered his thigh, and effectually prevented 
him from moving. 

It was rather humiliating for Miriam, after her 
late haughty bearing to her deliverer, to be 
rescued by him from so ignominious a position ; 
and this, and the thought of her very negligé 
attire, brought a damasque rose-flush to her face 
that was infinitely becoming. For the candles 
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on the dressing-table had been speedily lighted, 
and a remarkable tableau was presented to the 
astonished eyes of the other inmates of Maple- 
wood Hall, who had rushed tumaltuously to Miss 
Santelling’s room at the sound of the pistol-shot, 
clothed in a style that was eminently suggestive 
of a sheet and pillow-case masquerade. 

The burglar being disposed of, and Miriam 
taken to her cousin’s room for comfort and pro- 
tection, peace again folded its wings over the 
house; but several heads were deeply puzzled 
over the question how Mr. Daring got so quickly 
to the scene of action. 

Dr. Phelps sighed over the explanation, and 
wondered why he had not been seized with a fit 
of restlessness that night, instead of Mr. Daring; 
but he finally consoled himself with the reflection 
that if he had been, his wretched luck would 
have led him anywhere but to the rescue of Miss 
Santelling. 

“Have you forgiven me yet?” asked Mr. 
Daring, very humbly, as he encountered the 
heroine of the night before in a secluded part of 
the grounds, 

“ Forgive you!’ she repeated ; “ you, to whom 
I owe so much ?” and a reproachfully surpsised 
face was raised to his, only to grow rosier at 
what it saw there. 

“ Will you give me, then, the kiss of peace ?”’ 

For one moment, she looked like Miss Santel- 
ling at the bon-fire alarm, but a glance at those 
beseeching eyes changed the frown to a smile. 

Mrs. Grundy demanded that the engagement 
should be published at once; and after her first 
surprise and delight at the communication, Mrs. 
Clyster remarked : 

** You really tried the looking-glass spell, after 
all, Miriam; and it has turned out remarkably 
well,” 

“ How so?” asked the young iady, in some 
confusion. 

“ Why, you certainly looked into the mirror at 
midnight—and although you did not exactly see 
your future husband, you saw what speedily led 
to him. Had it not been for that exciting episode, 
you and Mr. Daring would probably have gone 
through a long chapter of misunderstandings and 
estrangements. So I think you ought to feel very 
much indebted to the Hallow-E’en superstition.” 

It is quite possible that Miriam agreed with 
her; but she made no reply. 





IN the history of John Newchomlee, a wealthy 
draper of Newbury in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, we find the following description of a bridal 
ceremony :—* The bride being attired in a gown 
of sheep’s russet, and a kertle of fine worsted, her 
head attired with a billiment of gold, and her hair, 
as yellow as gold, hung down beside her, she was 
led to church between two boys with bride-laces 
and rosemary tied about their silken sleeves.” 


ST. LUKE’S LITTLE SUMMER. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 

Lo the winter days are nearing, 
Grim and gray, 

And the shadows hearts are fearing 
Fall to-day. 

Oh, the summer lieth lowly, 

And the autumn gold is slowly 

Gilding all the forest slopes of green 

With a chill and heavy mist between 

Its fair crown of splendor, fading, 
Oh! I see 

Each tint of brown and crimson shading 
Hope's gay tree, 

And life's wreath, which in youth's spring-time 
Bloomed so sweet, 

Lieth dead beneath the frosty rime 
Of winter's feet. 

Not a single floweret blooming, 
Let a tear 

Fall from out yon sky, dark looming 
On its bier, 

Lo, the odor of the summer 
Wakes to-day, 

And the chilly mists and shadows 
Steal away. 

Gold and brown and crimson glory, 
Where we tread, 

And the deepest, bluest, cloudless sky o’erhead. 

Oh ! the pomp of all the hedge-rows, 

As the flickering sunlight glows 

Through the thicket's tangled briars, 

Where the scarlet berries’ fires 

Catch the glowing sunshine like a flame, 
Mid the shimmer 

Of the feathery grasses waving 
In the glimmer 

Of the shady wood-glades glowing— 
For a space 

Chill winter holds his breath, while summer 
Shows her face. 

Lo the winter days were nearing, 
Dark and dread— 

Days of sorrow, sad hearts fearing, 
Sunshine fled, 

Mists of gloom and chilly shadows, 
Warn of tears; 

Doubt and anguish of the spirit, 
Crushing fears. 

So the summer sun swift flashing, 

Waves of golden sunshine dashing, 

Swept across the fading vision, 

And like fairy fields elysian, 

Gleamed the summer world renewing 
Its sweet youth. 

And the billows mild upheaving 
Of calm truth, 

Rolled o'er my peaceful spirit, soothing 
All its fears, 

And as glittering diamonds sparkling 
Flowed my tears, 

For through tempest fiercely driving 
For a space, 

God has through the sunshine smiling 
Shown his face. 
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RUTH. 


BY A. WESTON. 


An autumn twilight had fallen on the New 
England coast, but nowhere did it form a por- 
tion of a more weird and desolate scene than at 
the head of a quiet bay where once had stood 
what promised to become in time a prosperous 
fishing village. Why it had been deserted, it 
would be difficult to say, unless the hurry and 
bustle of the present generation had made itself 
felt among the fishermen, for they had moved to a 
point nearer the roar and the plash of the ever rest- 
less ocean. Not a boat was to be seen; not a 
sign of life anywhere. Only one dwelling was 
visible, and that a modest, unpretentious one near 
the edge of the water. Back of it, over the brow 
of a hill, could be seen the square tower of what 
was once the “‘ meetin’ ’us,” but the bell had be- 
come loosened from its support, and lay on its 
side, the clapper taking a long rest, The intense 
silence and solitude rendered the scene a perfect 
representation of desertion, and yet the one cot- 
tage that remained had not been allowed to 
become a ruin like the “ meetin’ ’us.” Possibly 
the addition of a few shingles to the roof would 
have rendered it more nearly water-proof during 
the severe storms that swept along the coast, but 
the house held its own in spite of the changes 
around it. The fence, enclosing what was once 
a garden in front, gave no sign of decay, and the 
gate did not hang listlessly on its hinges, half 
open, but was latched neatly. There might even 
have been flowers there during the summer, but 
there were no signs of them left, only everywhere 
silence and desolation. No restless dog watched 
eagerly for his master’s return, no cat lay 
stretched on the door-step proclaiming a mistress ; 
only a leafless tree stretched forth its giant 
branches, and standing out boldly against the 
sky, had the appearance of a grim spectre with 
outstretched arms left to guard the old house. 
Not another tree was visible in the landscape. 
It stood alone by the home it was guarding, an- 
other emblem of solitude and desertion. Not a 
sound—not a motion anywhere, 

Through a window on one side of the house 
could be gained a view of the interior of one of 
the rooms. In front of a wide-open fireplace 
stood a spinning wheel. Yes, reader, this one 
place had not yet been desecrated by the presence 
of a speculator in antiquities, and there it stood 
as it had doubtless stood day after day in the 
years that were gone. There were evidences of 
work it had accomplished, but the sound of its 
busy wheel was hushed, It too was silent, and 
yet by its side, in a large old-fashioned rocking 
chair, sata woman. She had long since passed 


the prime of life, and the wrinkles in. her fore- 
head were evidences that she had not found life 
all that youth looks forward to. Her hands were 





folded in her lap, and one of them held between 
its fingers, a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles; but 
her head was slightly inclined to one side as it 
rested on the back of the chair, the closed eyes 
telling of slumber, and the expression of the 
mouth showing that it was pleasant sleep. How 
long had she been there? The fire-place told no 
tales, for the coais and ashes it held were lifeless. 
Still silence everywhere, The twilight deepened 
and the chill of approaching night made itself felt, 
but the figure by the spinning-wheel, growing 
more and more dim and indistinct by the failing 
light, moved not. Was she, too, an emblem of 
desertion, as well as silence and solitude, and 
would she wake to find, like Rip Van Winkle, that 
she had slept years instead of hours, and that she 
belonged to an age that was past? 

Still the darkness deepened until the spinning 
wheel and the old lady became undistinguishable 
the one from the other; and then the moon, ris- 
ing like a great ball of golden flame out of the 
water, spread its rays abroad until they reached 
the old house, entered this room, played softly 
about the spinning-wheel, and fell at the old lady’s 
feet. 

At this moment the outer door was opened, and 
the stillness was broken by the one word, 

“ Grandma?” 

There was no answer, but a lamp was quickly 
lighted and placed on a table near the door, and 
then a bright, fair-haired maiden stepped forward 
and, bending over the rocking-chair, kissed the 
old lady lightly on the cheek, murmuring a com- 
plaint against the individual who had allowed 
the fire to go out. A search over the house, and 
a repeated calling of “ Betsy, Betsy,” failed to 
discover any one else in the house, and the young 
girl returned to the room she had first entered, 
and moving the spinning-wheel aside she kneeled 
down on the hearth, and in a few moments had 
succeeded in making a bright and cheerful fire. 

“ Ruthy, dear, be ye ter hum, chile?” said the 
old lady, roused by the fire, and looking at the 
girl before her. 

“ Yes, Grandma; but where is Betsy ? and how 
did she happen to let the fire go out?” said the 
girl, taking the grandmother’s hand in in hers. 
“QO, grandma,” she continued, “ your hands are 
as cold as ice. How could Betsy doso? I’m 
afraid you’!l be sick—see, you’re beginning to 
shiver now. I must find Betsy, and tell her to get 
you something hot to take.” 

The gir! put her own shawl round her grand- 
mother’s shoulders, but as she was about to move 
away, the old lady spoke. 

* Ruthy, Betsy ain’t t’? hum.” 

“« Isn’t at home; what do you mean, grandma ; 
tell me all about it?” 

The girl kneeled by the side of her grand- 
mother, who placed her hands lovingly on hers, 
and said ; 
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“ There, dear, ye know I couldn’t hender 'er 
when Jerry cum an’ ses thet her darter’s chile 
were tuk ’ith th’ croup an’ they ca’c’lated on 
hevin’ ’er cum an’ help ’tend it.” 

“ But, grandma, she ought to have waited till I 
came home,”’ 

“ Wal, wal, she hed sot ’er mind on goin’ and 
she lef’ the wood jes’ whar I could tetch it, an’ keep 
th’ fire burnin’; but seems es ef I’s feelin’ kind 
o’ quare like this arternoon, fur I kep’ a dezin’ 
off like an’ a dreamin’. I’s a seein’ yer gran’ther 
cum frum Chany, chile. I’s back in th’ good ole 
times,” 

“ Well, grandma, I’m glad you had such pleas- 
ant dreams; but I must get you something to eat, 
for I’m late to-night and you must be hungry.” 

* Seems now I don’t hanker arter nothin’ tue- 
night, Ruthy. Ye kin git me a dose o’ catnip 
arter a spell,’”’ 

But Ruth thought her grandmother needed 
something hot, and prepared her a tempting little 
supper; but she herself did the most of the eating, 
and when she had removed the dishes, she took 
a low seat by the side of the old lady, and said 
sadly : 

“You don’t feel right well, grandma, do 
you?” 

“ Yes, yes, dear, but it's enea most time fur me 
tue be a meetin’ uv yer gran’ther; an’ all my 
dreamin’ this afternoon makes me hanker arter it 
more’n ever, Ruthy, I was lookin’ at yer father, 
tue.”’ 

“My father!” exclaimed the girl excitedly. 
“ Where ?” 

“ There, there, Ruthy, set still; it was only 
while I’s a dreamin’.”’ 

“Well, grandma, I’m sorry anything so un- 
pleasant should have come between your happier 
thoughts.” 

“ There, yer allers roused when I speak ov 
’im. Ruthy,if yer poor mother furgive ’im— 
but there, there, ef so be is ye’d ruther, we’ll talk 
on su’thin’ else,” 

“« No, Grandma, I’m going to let you talk of 
him now, and then you can warn me, and tell me 
never to marry a rich man, I ought not to think 
ever of doing such a thing, ought I, dear ?” and 
the speaker looked up and smiled. 

“Yes, yes, ther’s a heap o’ difference now ; 
fur yer see yer mother never hed more’n ‘nuff 
eddication, but she ’s maizin’ pretty, and thet jes’ 
tuk yer father, who’s a visitin’ uv the Square’s 
folks; an’ he’s allers. loiterin’ roun’, an’ they’s 
a parin’ off tell it cum tue th’ pint, an’ they’s 
cried in meetin’, We had a quiltin’ bee, an’ was 
agoin’ tue hev a big weddin’, when they cum in 
one night an’ said they’s man an’ wife, an’ the 
parson jes’ tied th’ knot. I ’clar fur’t and I’s all 
beat eout, and yer gran’ther, he sot kinder stern 
like, tell yer mother flung ’er arms roun’ his 
neck and axed ’im not ter think hard on ’er 





when she’s goin’ away. Wal, thet was the fust. 
Arter a spell they came back, an’ she tole how 
she’d ben tue Bosting an’ down tue Quinset tue 
see some uv ’is folks. Then you see he hed to 
go, fur he’s a capting—” 

“ Yes, grandma, I know the rest, He never 
did go to sea, but he came here from time to 
time, as though he had come from a voyage; and 
he gave my mother money and went away again. 
Grandma, I never want to see him as long as I 
live, for he’s a selfish, heartless wretch; and the 
fact of his being my father gives me no charita- 
ble feelings towards him, for I remember how my 
mother wasted away when the whole truth 
dawned upon her, and she knew she was de- 
serted by thé man she loved. Grandma, I be- 
lieve she really did love him, for I can remember 
the way she used to talk of him when I was a 
child. I remember, too, when the time came, 
tha: she stopped me and told me I musn’t talk 
about him, because it would make her cry. 
Child as I was, I saw and believed much of 
which I was supposed to be ignorant. Grandma, 
if it was not wicked, I believe I should hate my 
father. Why it was that he so generously pro- 
vided for my support from the time I was born 
until I should have received a finished education, 
I do not know; unless, as I sometimes think, he 
feared the time might come when he would be 
forced to acknowledge me, and he did not want 
to be ashamed to introduce me to his grand 
friends. Well, thanks to Judge Delton, the 
money has been spent as he desired. I wonder 
if he would be willing to recognize me now, and 
what he looks like, or if I have ever seen him 
without knowing it. Do I look like him, 
grandma? I hope not.” 

“ Ruthy, yer hain’t nothin’ but powerful hard 
feelins agin’ yer father—” 

“ Well, grandma, let’s talk about something 
else, for it only worries you to hear me, Only 
think, I’m not to go back to the judge’s any 
more; the governess is well. Tell me you’ll be 
glad to have me at home again, grandma.” 

“ How leng hev you ben agoin’ there ?”’ asked 
the old lady, ignoring the latter part of the re- 
mark. 

“ Three months.” 

“ Yes, yes, thet’s how es he said.” 

“Who, grandma ?” 

“The young man es was a visitin’,me tue- 
day.” 

“ Who was that, grandma ?” 

* He’s ben avisitin’ up tue th’ jedge’s.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Lea, from _ Boston, 
grandma?” asked Ruth, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Thet’s jes’ how he called it.” 

“ Well, tell me about his visit, grandma; did 
you like him ?” 

“ Yes, Ruthy, I "low es how I liked the young 
man oncommon well.’’ 
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“ Tell me what he said.” 

“I dunno ef’t ‘ould be th’ square thing, 
seein’ ’s he cum ter talk ’bout yeou.” 

« About me! grandma,”’ said Ruth, starting up, 
a bright color mantling her cheeks, 


“ Wal, ’tain’t wuth gittin’ sceart "bout. Ain’t 


he got jes’ es much jedgment es ’nuther? Ef he 


wants ye ter jine ‘ith ’im—” 

“ Wants me to marry him! What right has 
he to come here and talk to you in that way?’ 
And the girl’s look changed to one of indigna- 
tion. 

“ Wait a spell, Ruthy,” said the old lady, 
lovingly caressing her grandchild. ‘I calc’late 
es how he’s done a heap better nersome. Ye 
see he knowed ’tain’t no sorter us® axin’ ye fust, 
*cause ye ain’t agoin’ ter be tuk away frum yer 
grandma, an’ so’e cums an’ axes ‘er ter cum 
ef ye’r greein’, Yes, chile, ’e 's thet humble he 
ses, ses ’e, ‘ l’ll go way an’ never bother ’er, nor 
tell ’er all what’s deown tue my ’eart, ef yer 
calc’late on bein’ tue lonesome-like away frum 
yer ole home.’ He ses es how he’s loath ter 
part ’ihtout speakin’; but he ain’t never agoin’ 
ter ax yer ter part frum yer grandma.” 

“I’m sorry, grandma, that he came and talked 
to you so, for it has only worried you, and has 
done no one any good,” 

“ Wal, wal, Ruthy, I cale’late es how it’s th’ 
Lord’s work arter all.’ 

Ruth sat with her face turned towards the fire, 
her head resting in her grandmother’s lap, and 
for some time neither of them spoke, Ruth was 
silenced by what her grandmother had just told 
her. It was a revelation, and yet it caused such 
a mixed feeling of pleasure and pain that she 
almost wished it had never come. Her thoughts 
went back to the time when she had first seen 
Gordon Lea at the judge’s, where he had brought 
his invalid mother, the judge’s sister, for a visit. 
She herself had taken the place of governess for 
the judge’s grandchildren, in place of the one who 
was sick. Mrs. Lea had become very fond of 
her and had in time persuaded her to give up the 
afternoons to her, reading, writing or going about 
with her; and in that way she had been constantly 
thrown in contact with the son, whose devotion 
to the invalid had first won Ruth’s heart. He 
had always been courteous and polite to her, and 
seemed to enjoy having her near him; but when 
Ruth had once or twice fancied for an instant 
that his manner and actions might mean more 
than ordinary friendship, she had forced herself 
to do penance for the thought; but now, now she 
knew and understood it all. He did care for her— 
yes, but she had no right to be gled of it, for they 
could not be more to each other than they were, 
She felt that she ought to blame him more than 
she did for coming to her grandmother; but it 
wasa noble thing in him to be willing to go 
away without speaking rather than distress her 





to take her grandmother away from her old home, 
if she were unwilling to leave it. He had never 
thought of asking her to leave her grandmother, 
and for that she thanked him, and felt that he 
understood her better, far better than she had 
ever imagined. It was noble in him to ask the 
old lady, who was almost on the verge of eternity, 
to share his home before asking her; yes, it was 
noble in him, and she knew that had it been pos- 
sible, he intended, in spite of their different modes 
of life, to do all in his power to make the few 
years remaining to her in life, comfortable and 
happy ones. Yes, it was a noble thing in him to 
do, and though she was sorry on her grandmother’s 
account that it had happened, she found herself 
excusing him on the ground that he did not un- 
derstand the love her grandmother had for the 
only home she had known since she married. 
She was glad too that there would not be a chance 
of his speaking to her, for she would dislike to 
see the sad look of trouble that would come into 
his face when she told him it could not be. 

* Ruthy.” 

“Ves, grandma,” said the girl, raising her 
head and looking up at the old lady. 

“ He’s an oncommon likely young man. Ef 
ye’s all tue yerself like an’ thare warn’t no one 
to hender, yer’d go ’ith him?” 

The look that came like a flash into the girl's 
face and disappeared as suddenly, answered the 
old lady before the 

“ Hush, grandma, don’t let us talk any more 
about it dear, and don’t think anything of it now. 
Are you glad I don’t have to leave you again to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“ Ter-morrer, yes, I ses es how he kin cum 
agin’ ter-morrer.”” 

“ Come again to-morrow! what for, grandma ?” 
asked Ruth, startled. 

“ Wal, wal, he’s thet feelin’ he ses ’tain’t woth 
my sayin’ nothin’ tell I hed time ter think a spell, 
an’ I ses es how he kin cum agin’ ter-morrer.”’ 

“I’m sorry, grandma, that you didn’t answer 
him at once. It would have been just as easy.” 

“ Wal, wal, Ruthy, ye see I was kind o’ tuk all 
on a heap like at fust, but ef yes see him ter- 
morrer yer kin tell im I’m goin’ when he ses,” 

“Going! Going to leave your old home! 
Grandma what do you mean?” and Ruth put her 
hands on the old lady’s shoulders and looked at 
her in a troubled way. 

**Tain’t fur long, Ruthy chile, fur it’s ene al- 
most time fur me ter jine yer gran’ther, an’ I 
calc’late es how ye’d be kind o’ lonesome like 
when I’m gone.” 

* Grandma,” cried Ruth, throwing her arms 
round the old lady’s neck, “ You'd leave the vid 
home for me. QO, do you think for a moment I'd 
let you do such a thing? No, never! As long 
as you live, grandma, you and I stay here.”’ 

The old lady drew the younger head down 
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from her shoulder and smiling into the troubled 
face, said gently: 

“’Tain’t fur long Ruthy, ’tain’t fur long.” 

Then she kissed the face that was so dear to 
her, and a tear stole down her aged. cheek as she 
folded her grandchild in her arms. 

The opening of the outer door caused Ruth to 
start up and free herself from her grandmother's 
embrace as a tall, well-formed, fine-looking man, 
entered the room and stood for a moment looking 
about him. Possibly the sudden change from 
the light outside to that inside affected his eyes, 
for he raised his hand to them as if to shade 
them when they rested on the two figures in 
front of the fire. When he lowered it, he ad- 
vanced towards them and holding out his hand 
to the old lady, who was regarding him fixedly, 
said ; 

“ May I venture to believe that, though it is a 
long time since we have met, I have not been 
eatirely forgotten ?” 

The old lady did not take his hand, but putting 
her arm protectingly around her granchild, who 
was still kneeling by her side, she said in a 
strangely sad and pathetic tone : 

“ William, be yeou back agin’ ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” he replied, letting his extended 
hand fall to his side, ** but you do not seem very 
anxious to welcome me. Do you not know that 
I could not come before she died, and can you 
not guess that my grief would not admit of my 
coming afterwards until now, when my seafaring 
days are over, I have come to claim my child and 
to return thanks to you for the care you have 
taken of her.” 

As he spoke, he leancd over as if to raise Ruth 
from the floor, but she sprang from him and stood 
erect before him with one hand resting on her 
grandmother’s chair. For a moment he stood 
regarding her with surprise, but the steady and 
intense look she gave him made him lower his 
eyes before he spoke again. 

“ Is that,” he said, “the greeting you propose 
to give the father, who has come to claim your 
love and devotion ?”’ 

“It is the only greeting I can give the man 
who broke my mother’s heart.” 

She looked at him proudly and he returned 
the look defiantly saying, in an altered voice: 

“T see you have been brought up to regard 
your father in a false light. Would it not be 
more charitable to judge of him for yourself, 
rather than by what others have tried to make 
you believe ?” c 

“ My childhood,” she began 

“Do not,” he interrupted her, “ let us go back 
to the past, You judge me harshly there, but I 
do not propose to explain all that now, My fu- 
ture actions may perhaps give you a clearer un- 
derstanding of it all. Yes, when you know me 
better you will be prepared to see things ina 





different light. Let me tell you now my plans.” 
His voice and manner changed and he spoke as 
one about to confer a favor that would be eagerly 
accepted, “I shall take you away from here, at 
once, to-morrow, and place you at the head of 
my establishment, and I assure you it is an ele- 
gant one that I have just had refurnished, and [ 
shall settle an amount of money on you that will 
make you independent for life. Everything that 
money can provide you shall have. Do you still 
refuse me a warmer welcome, when I have 
looked forward to this for years ?” 

“« My grandmother,” she began. 

* Your grandmother shall be placed with those 
who will see that she wants for nothing.” 

* You would separate us then ?”’ 

Ruth trembled all over, and put an arm round 
her grandmother’s neck as she asked the question, 
for the old lady had given a low cry when he 
last spoke, 

“ You did not think I meant to take her, too ?” 
he asked, with a flash of his eyes that made them 
more handsome than before. ‘ She would not be 
happy in such a strange place.’ 

“Then we may as well drop the subject, for as 
long as she lives I shall remain with her here, 
where she will be happy.” 

“You mean to say that you will not go with 
me?” A look of anger flashed from his eyes, 

“I mean to say that I will not leave my 
grandmother.” 

She met his look of anger with a calm, quiet 
one that exasperated him all the more, and a 
brave person might have trembled before him, as 
he said: 

“ Think well before you decide. With me you 
will have wealth, society, and luxuries; with her, 
poverty and distress; for if you refuse my offer I 
shall not only disinherit you, but I shall take 
away the yearly allowance that has supported you 
so far. How would you like that? Do you still 
choose to remain here ?” 

‘I shall never leave my grandmother.” 

“Ah!” he said, with a sudden laugh; “I see, 
you would make a heroine of yourself, and elicit 
sympathy by choosing poverty instead of riches. 
Let me put it to you in a different light.” 

“ William,” broke from the old lady, trem- 
blingly, “* be ye agoin’ ter break yer chile’s heart, 
tue?” 

“It is time you and I had a plain talk, old 
woman,” he began, while Ruth drew her grand- 
mother closer to her, as if to protect her. “I 
don’t doubt you have been putting notions in my 
child’s head as you did in my wife’s; but it is 
time it was stopped, Now listen, your daughter 
was beautiful, but she was selfish, vain, and 
wanting in strength of character, She would 
never have made me happy or any other man,” 

“Stop!” cried Ruth, putting herself quickly 
between her grandmother and her father, so 
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quickly that he did stop, first, from surprise, and 
then from the effect of a certain look she gave 
him, a certain flash of her eyes, that made him, 
angry as he was, admire her for the moment, and 
as she spoke she reminded him of her mother. 

“Go!” she said, quietly, pointing to the door; 
“and never again enter'this home. Go down to 
the old church-yard, and there on your knees, by 
her grave, ask God to forgive you forall the 
wrong you have done her. She was her daughter, 
my mother, and we forgive you. Go, before it is 
too late, and ask God to forgive you.” 

Something, was it the apparition of his dead 
wife that seemed to stand before him bidding him 
be gune, or was it that his conscience was pricked 
by the words, made him tremble; and the look 
of anger gave place to one of alarm, but he did 
not speak as she stood waiting for him to leave. 

* William,” began the old lady in a voice that 
trembled ; “ be ye—” 

But her voice seemed to rouse him, and saying 
inalowtone: “I had better come back to-mor- 
row,” he turned and walked towards the door, 

“ Ter-morrow, yes ter-morrow,” muttered the 
old lady as he moved away. 

When he reached the door, he stopped, put his 
hands to his eyes as he had d@ne when he 
entered, and looking at Ruth, said, pleadingly: 

“ Have you nothing more to say tome? Do 
you send me away forever thus ?” 

Moved by an impulse she did not understand, 
she went to him and tonched him for the first 
time. It was only a light touch of her hand on 
his arm, but the strong man trembled, 

“As I hope God may forgive you, I now for- 
give you for all the wrong you have done us,” 
she said, simply. “And perhaps—sometime—”’ 

But before she could finish her sentence he had 
laid his hand for a moment reverently on hers 
and was gone. She went at once to her grand- 
mother, whose head had fallen forward as though 
she slept. 

It was a sad and lonely night that Ruth spent 
by the bedside to which death was approaching 
with rapid strides to take from her the one being 
who had been father, mother, sister, and brother 
to her. There was no one she could send to the 
town for assistance, and until the sun rose in all 
his splendor, she waited and watched alone. It 
seemed strange that she had not had more inti- 
mation of what was before her; but doubtless, she 
thought, the afternoon her grandmother had spent 
in the cold room, and the excitement that had so 
suddenly come into her quiet life had helped to 
snap the thread that kept life together. 

When it became known that the old lady was 
near her end, there were many and kindly offers 
of assistance to the lonely girl; and gladly did 
she accept some that would leave her free from 
all outside care and able to spend all of her time 
with her grandmother. 





There was nothing to be done for her but to 
make her as comfortable as possible while life 
lasted ; and eagerly Ruth watched each move- 
ment, even to the trembling of aneyelid. When 
she was not dozing, she was continually referring 
to the interview she had had the previous day. 
She would constantly look up as if expecting to 
see some one who was not present, and would 
ask Ruth if he had not come yet. 

It was a source of great distress to Ruth, whe 
guessed at the true cause of the non-appearance 
of Mr. Lea, and as the day wore on and her 
grandmother’s uneasiness increased, she tried 
once again to soothe her. 

«“Grandma,” she said, taking the old lady’s 
trembling hand in hers; “I think Mr. Lea has 
heard that you are sick, and does not care to 
trouble you to-day. Won't you try to forget it 
all?” 

“ Ruthy,” said the old lady, trying feebly to 
raise herself, “‘ ye kin go, an’ tell ’im ter cum, 
quick. ’Taint furlong. Teli ’im’e kin cum.” 

She continued in the same strain for a few 
moments, when she fell into a doze, and Ruth, 
thinking her mind had been wandering, sat 
quietly by her side until she awoke and said, 
feebly : 

* Be ye back, Ruthy? Where is he ?” 

“ Grandma,” said Ruth, “ won’t it do just as 
well for you to leave a message for him ?” 

**No, no, Kuthy, he kin cum.” 

“ Would you be happier, grandma, if you 
could see him and talk to him?” 

“Yes, Ruthy, dear, Yer gran’ther’s waitin’, 
an’ then I kin go. *Tain’t fur long, Ruthy.”’ 

Ruth was alone with her grandmother when 
Richard Lea entered the room. She stooped 
over, after silently extending her hand to the 
visitor, kissed her grandmother tenderly, and 
then turned as if to leave the room, 

“ Be ye goin’, chile ?” 

“ Would you rather have me stay, grandma ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Iam afraid,” said Richard Lea, taking the 
hand Ruth had dropped; “that my visit yester- 
day has troubled you. Won't you try to forget it 
now ?”” 

“I ses es how ye kin come ter-morrer, ye 
know.” 

“ Yes, yes, but when I heard you were sick I 
did not like to disturb you.” 

“ Wal, I ses ter Ruthy—I ses es how—lI’s 
agoin’—ye know--” 

“ Won’t you try not to worry about that now ?” 

“TI ain't aworryin’—ye know—it kind o’ makes 
—this easy fur—she’ll be lonesome like—when 
it’s all over—Ye’ll be kind—” 

The old lady fell imto a doze while she was 
talking, and Richard Lea turned to Ruth, who 
was leaning against the bed-post with her face 
hidden in her hands. 
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« Miss Ruth,”’ he said, “this is a strange time 
and place for me to make the avowal I had hoped 
to to-day, but I judge from what has just happened 
that you know something of my visit here yester- 
day, and its object; and for your own sake it 

, would be better for me to speak of it. Do not 
think,” he said quickly, as she moved a little un- 
easily, “ that I mean to worry you by enlarging 
upon my feelings towards you. Only let me say 
that if, in this great trial that has come to you, 
you will still accept me as a friend it will be all 
I shall ask or expect. Do not let what has 
happened estrange us. You know that I love you 
with a strong, true love that would share and 
sympathize with you in this as in all other trials 
that might come to you ; but if you can never give 
me more than a feeling of friendship, at least, do 
not now withold that. May I feel,” he said, 
pleadingly, “that in spite of what ‘has occured, 
you will still treat me as the friend I have been 
considered ?” 

She raised her head to speak, but a voice from 
the bed stopped her. 

“ Ruthy,’’ it said, “be ye here, chile ?”’ 

“ Yes, grandma,” she replied, as she bent over 
her. 

“T want the chany bowl.” 

“ The china bowl, grandma? which one?” 

** Th’ one yer gran’ther got tue Chany.” 

* Do you mean the old bowl in grandfather's 
big desk?” 

“Yes, chile. He put it thar hisself when he 
come from Chany, the night ye’s born, an’ ’tain’t 
ben moved.” 

“ And you want it now, grandma?” 

“Yes, Ruthy.” 

Ruth opened the old desk that had stood in the 
corner of her grandmother’s room as long as she 
could remember, and looked at the India-china 
bowl for a moment before touching it. She had 
never been allowed to do more than look at it, 
and it seemed almost like sacrilege to do so now. 
When she did move it, she was surprised to find 
it so heavy. When her grandmother saw it, her 
face brightened, and she tried to raise herself, 
buat could not; so Ruth placed it by her side, and 
putting her arms under her, raised her on the 
pillows, and then supported her and let her head 
rest on her shoulder. The old lady motioned to 
Richard Lea to open the bow! ; and when he had 
done so, it was found to contain money. 

“ Ye krow,”’ said the old lady, “ the night she 
’s born, he come frum Chany—an’ he brung th’ 
bowl an’ a heap more money ’n before—an’ ’e 
put it all by tell she’s growed—an’ she’s agoin’ 
ter jine ‘ith some one. Ye see he calc’lated on 
makin’ a lady uv ’er—an’ givin’ ’er money—an’ 
’e kep’ a addin’—ye’ll be kind—” 

“ There, grandma, don’t try to talk any more,” 
said Ruth, putting her back on the pillows. 
“ We understand it now. Won’t you rest a little ?” 
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“Yes, dear; he hed ter know, ye know, an’ 
it’s all fur you—an’ ’e kep’ a addin’—” 

“Yes, grandma; but don’t talk any more. 
Rest dear.” 

“’Tain’t fur long, Ruthy—’tain’t fur—” 

But she had fallen asleep, and Ruth dropped on 
her knees by the side of the bed and hid her face 
in her hands. Richard Lea covered the bowl 
once more and set it aside; then bending over the 
kneeling figure, he said gently : 

“I do not think she wants me any more, now. 
May I come again?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow,”’ said Ruth, looking up. 

“ Ter-morrow—ter-morrow—ye kin—come— 
ter-morrow,”’ murmured the old lady; but she 
did not open her eyes. He did come, but the 
old lady did not look up and greet him for she 
had passed away quietly, in the night. She had 
talked very little after he had left her, in fact had 
hardly said anything to any one or about any one 
but Ruth, who did not leave her side for a mo- 
ment. She grew weaker and weaker as the 
night wore on, and Ruth knew the end would 
come sooner than she had expected. 

“Grandma,” said Ruth, bending over and 
speaking in a whisper, * you can tell mother I’ve 
forgiven him, and I'll do what I can for him, be- 
cause she loved him.” 

“ Kiss me, Ruthy.” 

Those were the last words she uttered, but 
just when she passed away no one knew. Rich- 
ard Lea thought she must have had very pleasant 
thoughts at the last, for she looked so happy and 
contented. He found Ruth where he had left 
her the day before, but she rose when he had 
stood for a moment by her side, and holding out 
her hand, said sadly: 

“She is all I have had for years, and yet, if I 
could, I would not ask her to come back to me. 
It was kind of you to come to-day.” 

“ Thank you. I wanted to see Aer once again, 
and to know if I could do anything for you. My 
mother sent her love, and the Judge wishes you 
—after she has been laid away—to make his 
house your home, You will not let my being 
there prevent your going? I shall leave as soon 
as my mother is able to bear the journey.” 

“ Mr. Lea,” said Ruth, her color rising, and 
speaking with an effort, “you have been kind 
to me—very kind—and you have been kind to my 
grandmother; but I am not returning all that 
kindness by leaving you undecided in regard to 
my feelings towards you. It is, a strange time 
and place for such thoughts; and yet I owe 
something to the living, as well as to the dead.” 

“Miss Ruth, I had hoped you would not worry 
over what has happened, as far as I am concerned; 
but if you think best to have it decided at once, 
I will hear your decision. You know how gladly 
1 would make you my wife, Ruth: will you let 
me hope for it some day ?” 
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When Ruth came from her grandmother’s 
room, some little time after, Richard Lea had 
left the house. The neighbors who were kindly 
staying with her noticed that she had been 
weeping, and they said among themselves that it 
was a good thing, for she had not shed any tears 
before, since her grandmother’s death. 

Richard Lea came again that afternoon, and 
finding himself alone with Ruth, said tenderly: 

“1 found your father.” 

“O Richard, I am so glad, for I was very 
harsh. Did you give him my message ?”’ 

“Yes, and he seemed very much overcome. 
Something has touched him, and I think a little 
kindness will do the rest.” 

“ And you will help me?” 

“ My darling,” he said, folding her in his arms; 
“ we will work together in this, as in all else in 
the future. Ruth, my mother sends a very warm 
greeting to her daughter.” 

Ruth did not attempt to speak, but Richard 
knew it was because her feelings were too deep 
for expression. 


“THE LEGEND OF THE HORSE- 
SHOE.”’ 


BY KATE CROSBY. 

In days of old, we have been told, 
That witches were abounding, 

That sprites and elves amused themselves, 
With pranks the most astounding. 

On honest folks they played their jokes, 
In manner quite alarming, 

*Till all agreed there was great need, 
To keep these de’ils from harming. 

"Twas on a night, one hardy wight 
Some bolder than his brothers, 

Did hie him out, to spy about, 
Into affairs of others; 

When home he flies with wide-stretched eyes, 
And tells the lads and lasses, 

The wondrous news that horses’ shoes, 
No sprite nor witch ere passes. 

Then, scared to death, below his breath, 
He whispers; “In the meadows, 

A horse-shoe hedge, my word I'll pledge, 
I saw by Farmer Leddow's ; 

And ‘round about, and in and out, 
Crouched low the witches yellow, 

And sporting ‘round, with many a bound, 
The goblins howl and bellow. 

But ne'er a sprite, try how he might, 
Could pass the horse-shoe hedges, 

Though ‘neath each shoe a face peers through, 
And near the border edges, 

But howling then goes back again, 
And vainly fumes and rages, 

So free from harm, the magic charm, 
Will keep us through all ages." 

They sally out, and hunt about, 
And all the horse-shoes pillage, 

And o’er each door, they hang e’ermore, 
So peace reigns through the village. 








THE USUAL RESULT. 


BY DAPHNE LAUREOLA. 


“TI suppose there’ll be the usual result,” Allie 
says, with alittle sigh. She is on her knees be- 
fore the one trunk of the family—a huge, moth- 
eaten, shabby affair—from the appearance of 
which these two facts will be inferred, viz; that 
we are poor, and that we seldom travel. As 
Alice speaks, she drops the dress she has been 
folding, and clasping her hands behind her head, 
fixes her gray eyes meditatively on me. 

“ The usual result ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. There is sure to be some brother, or 
cousin, or son, or nephew there, and he will fall 
in love with you, and you with him—that is 
what always happens to governesses.”’ 

“In books,” I answered, shortly. But 
listen, Isabel, don’t heed Allie’s romance—let me 
read my letter !”’ 

So I read : 

“ Miss Lovell ;—Your letter of application for 
position as governess received. References quite 
satisfactory. Duties begin on the Ist. On that 
day, therefore, the carriage will be at the landing 
at the Cove to convey you to our home. 

“ Respectfully, 
“J. N. WEAVER.” 

“‘ Terribly business-like,” remarks Isabel Slater, 
the friend for whose benefit I have read this letter. 
She, too, is busy helping me—repairing a pair of 
dilapidated kid gloves, as if she were quite ac- 
customed to such work. And yet she looks fit 
for a queen, with her rich bronze crown, and an 
air of lazy majesty from the top of her stately 
head to the arched, long foot, visible beneath her 
skirt. Her hands move softly to and fro, giving 
even in their delicate curves an impression of 
the reposeful strength which is her chief charm. 
She sits up, too, in the stiff mahogany chair, as if 
it were a throne—while Allie, with disordered 
hair, and eager brown hands flashiag here and 
there, kneels on the floor—and I, with a like dis- 
regard for propriety of deportment, loll on the 
bed, surrounded by a chaos of dry-goods., 
Isabel's majestic mien has always been my ad- 
miration and envy. I am sure, if I were a man, 
I would most certainly fall in love with her. 

“T like it,” Tsay. “ This is the first business 
letter I have ever received, and I like it.” 

Allie and I are orphans; and, though we have 
a home here with our brother, he is poor and has 
his own family te look after; and Allie and I, 
having a dread of being “ burdens,” are ever on 
the look-out for something to do. For months 
we have been searching the column of wants in 
the “ News,” in the hope of finding some want 
of another which may dovetail with our wants. 
About a week ago I found one which I read to 
Allie, and then boldly applied—though feeling 
great qualms of doubt as to my ability to “ teach 
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the young idea how to shoot.” Allie, of course, 
had a comfortable cry over her “ useiessness” 
and our first parting ; but I was so eager to break 
through the monotony of my life, and try some- 
thing new, even though it might be hard, that, 
until to-day, no shadow had darkened the hori- 
zon of my expectations. But now, after Isabel 
has gone, and Allie, having locked my trunk 
with a click, goes to the window, and leaning 
her head against the sill, looks sadly out into the 
dusk—a very disagreeable lump rises in my 
throat, and incomprehensible tears stir in my 
eyes. I am going to leave her alone, I think. 
How can Allie and I sleep even one night apart 
from each other? 

When I think of this, I go and put my arm 
round Allie’s waist, and we stand there—not 
daring to be otherwise than silent, lest we should 
betray to each other the pain we feel. 





CHAPTER II. 





* But I must know how I look,” I say, tremb- 
lingly. “ You know, first impressions are every- 
thing.” 

« Just as neat as a pin, Lotie ;” and Allie, with 
tender touch, adjusts the soft gray drapery of my 
traveling-dress. I look discontentedly at myself 
in the glass—at the light hair I thought pretty till 
I knew Isabel—at my common-place gray eyes 
—at my uncomfortably bright complexion—at the 
whole undignified, small figure reflected there ; 
and then I forget everything but Allie, as a ring 
at the bell starts the tears swimming in her eyes. 

“ Good-bye,” we say, and turn swiftly and 
blindly away from each other. 

My tears are soon dried when I am once seated 
on the deck of the Undine. The sun is too 
bright, and the waves and sky too beautiful, to be 
looked at through a mist; so I dash them away, 
and set to thinking, not of Allie, but of Allie’s 
foolish words of the day before. What with the 
castles I build, and my study of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, the time goes very swiftly, and before I 
have had time to grow tired, we* land at the 
Cove. It is a glaring, treeless place, where the 
foaming waves lap up along the south and east, 
and grim rocks tower at the north and west, and 
all the houses look to me like great spiders, they 
are built so high. A little distance from the 
wharf stands a carriage, the driver of which accosts 
me, 
“ Miss Lovell ?” he says, with his hand to his 
hat. 

“ Yes?’ I answer, and step, without hesitation, 
into the carriage, whence I watch, lazily, the 
combined efforts of two ragged boys to drag my 
trunk up from the steamer. A young man whom 
I have noticed among the passengers on the 
Undine comes to their assistance, and, after set- 





tling my poor rusty trunk under the driver’s feet, 
and exchanging a few words with him, to my 
great surprise opens the door, and seats himself 
opposite me. 

“I must apologize,” he says, “ for this apparent 
intrusion.” He twists his fingers in and out as 
he speaks, and utters the words so slowly that I 
have time to stop blushing, and venture to steal a 
glance athim. “I do hope he isn’t the brother, or 
cousin, or son, or nephew,” I say, mentally. I 
have a private picture in my mind of the man I 
should fancy, and this one doesn’t at all approach 
it. His eyes are calm blue, instead of liquid 
fiery brown ; his hair is light like mine, and he 
has a calm, immovable face, and speaks with 
such aggravating precision and solemnity ! 

“Mrs. Weaver has sent to offer me a seat in 
her carriage,” he goes on; “as she has borrowed 
my mother’s, and these are the only two in the 
neighborhood.” 

A pause, during which I steal another glance 
at him, and find that he is gazing thoughtfully 
over the white sands, instead of at me, and slowly 
twisting his hands, as before, 

“Ah—as I was saying, I hope you will allow 
me to introduce myself, as we are your only 
neighbors. This is late in the season for the 
seaside ; all the other families have gone back to 
the city; but Mrs. Weaver and my mother agree 
in thew love for the sea, and never leave till 
actually driven away by the cold. My name is 
Murray—and—-?” 

“Tam Miss Lovell,” I say, with a little affec- 
tation of dignity, which I am conscious does not 
suit me at all. 

«Oh, yes; the lady Mrs. Weaver expected—to 
eT ead 

* The girl who is paid to teach Mrs. Weaver’s 
children,” I burst in defiantly. I imagine that 
all governesses are hardly treated, and that the 
more lady-like they are, the more likely they are 
to be insulted ; so I determine to forestall all such 
insults, by proving that I am not “ above my posi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Murray looks so amazed that I laugh. 

“ You-—you are a very impetuous young lady,” 
he says, hesitatingly. 

“Am 1?” and I laugh again. “Don’t you like 
impetuous people?” I am quite at my ease now. 

“No,” he says, thoughtfully, as if it were some 
deep question worthy to be pondered ; “I do not. 
I think one should always think seriously before 
he speaks or acts, if he desires his words and 
actions to be good and useful.” 

“And I,” I say, piqued (for has he not called 
mé impetuous?); “I hate sensible people who 
look before they leap! Any one who has a good 
heart may safely trust toimpulse. If one stops to 
think, some mean suggestion is sure to creep in.” 

“ Have you a good heart?” Mr. Murray asks, 
looking at me meditatively. 
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The question is so point-blank, and so gravely 
uttered, and he waits so persistently for the 
answer, that I turn red and hesitate. I amsaved, 
however, from the necessity of answering, for we 
stop before a house which seems all blinds, and 
Mr. Murray assists me first, and then my trunk, 
-from the carriage to the front door; and then, 
with a solemn bow, takes his departure. 

A little round woman, who stands on the 
piazza, untying her bonnet-strings, calls out, “ Just 
here in time.”’ 

To my surprise, as I move shyly towards her, 
she kisses me, and says, “ I am Mrs. Weaver, my 
Then, before I can utter a word, she 
points to Mr. Murray, as he enters the next 
house, and whispers, “* How do you like him, my 
dear? ‘A fine catch! A fine catch, I assure 
you!” 

I feel disgusted, and say, stiffly, “I do not 
know Mr. Murray well enough to form any 
opinion whatever with regard to him.” 

“ Oh, no offense, no offense, my dear,” the lit- 
tle woman says, turning her shrewd eyes kindly 
on me; “ wait a while. All things require time. 
You are a pretty little thing, and so young,” she 
goes on, putting her hand on my shoulder. “1 
am sure we will get on well together. I feel 
already as if you were my child. Come now to 
your room, and then to dinner, where you will 
meet Mr. Weaver and my little girls, Alice and 
Rose.” 

“ Wait,” I say. 
surely !” 

“No,” she answered; “oh,no! Mr. Weaver, 
my dear; Mr. Weaver, is a splendid business 
man! He writes all the letters, and writes them 
beautifully! He is ¢ntellectual!’ . 1 imme- 
diately conceive an aversion to Mr. Weaver. My 
reception strikes me as peculiar—both more 
agreeable and less agreeable than I had expected. 
I had looked for a stately woman, who would 
awe me with her superior dignity; and I find a 
little creature, who is, I instantly perceive, my 
inferior in culture and refinement—but as sweet 
and kind-hearted as possible. 


dear.” 


“You did not write to me, 





CHAPTER III. 





It is a month since I arrived at the Cove. A 
great deal can happen in a month. I am sitting 
between Mr. Murray and his sister on one of the 
high benches that dot the beach. Our feet swing 
over the curling waves which roll up far beyond 
us. 

“ We will have to sit here till tide goes down 
now !’”? Maude Murray said, just now, laughing 
gleefully. And I laughed too, for I do not mind 
sitting here, at all. Now we are all silent, for 


the moon is floating up there—so round, so pure, 
so grand—and the waves are singing such a 





wonderful hymn, that we feel as if it would be 
sacrilege to take our eyes off the one, or to break 
with our voices the harmony of the other.. So I 
fall to thinking. I haven’t found my position as 
governess at all galling. Maude Murray ran 
over to see me the very day after my arrival, and 
every day since then, just at the stroke of 
twelve, her blonde head is visible at the window 
next the door; and her clear voice makes itself 
heard in my little school-room. “Come over, 
Lotie, I am waiting on you.” (At first it was 
Miss Lovell, but soon Lotie). Then I dismiss 
my little pupils, and run over and chat and play 
duets with Maude iill dinner time. My duties 
are not arduous. I teach till twelve, and in the 
afternoon assist the little girls to prepare their 
lessons for the next day. The rest of my time is 
my own—and most of that time I spend with the 
Murray’s, for Maude has charmed me. Mrs. 
Weaver treats me as if I were a queen, but she is 
very tiresome. Mr. Weaver is simply odious— 
and I should certainly die of ennui if it were not 
for the Murrays. We have some very pleasant, 
quiet evenings, sitting round the shaded lamp 
with our crochet, while Mr. Murray reads to us. 
He reads well, but when he talks he is prosy, 
I think, and aggravates me all the time with his 
well-pondered words and his slowly-twisting 
hands. Maude thinks him perfect. Mrs. Weaver 
fairly gloats over the deep books he hands me— 
taking them as “ marks of attention”—but I, I 
always feel small and uncomfortable with him. 
He seems to consider me so insignificant, and 
dissects my wild words in such a prosaic way. 
Then, too, the fact of my being a governess 
always seems such a joke to him, I cannot be 
dignified in his presence! I do ridicule unmer- 
cifully, in my letters to Allie and Isabel, his 
trick of twisting his hands, and his slow speech, 
and his solemn ways—but I cannot say cutting 
things to him, as I wish. His eyes are so calm 
and sensible, and rest upon me always so thoughi- 
fully. . Allie was quite disappointed when she 
found there was no “ brother, or cousin, or son, 
or nephew’’—but became reconciled when she 
found there was a neighbor. 

* Yes, one of the loveliest women I have even 
met !”’ I hear Mr. Murray say, and I know im- 
mediately that he is speaking of Isabel. I am 
sure I agree with him; and yet, somehow, I 
grow hot and angry, and say, “ Yes, lovely! A 
sort of Undine. It is well she has beauty, for 
she has nothing else!’ The next minute I 
can bite my tongue out—for I know that Isabel’s 
soul is as lovely as her face. 

“I don’t think you mean exactly what you 
say,” Mr. Murray says, gravely. “ I have known 
Miss Isabel for some time, and she appears to m¢ 
as good as she is beautiful.” 

Maude’s soft eyes turn on me so wonderingly 
in the moonlight, that I feel a mad impulse to 
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jump down into the foaming water, and run 
home to Mrs. Weaver’s. I restrain this impulse, 
however. 

Mr. Murray is gazing up at the moon now, 
slowly twisting his hands. ‘“ Any one who has a 
good heart may safely trust to impulse !” 

He is quoting my own words. He does not 
add. “ Have you a good heart?” but I add it to 
myself; and the answer I hear within me, is 
“No! a wicked, jealous, mean, evil heart!” 

Then they go on with their talk—laying plans 
for a grand pic-nic they wish to give before they 
leave the Cove. I wonder whether Mrs. Weaver 
will wish to retain my services after she returns 
to the city. Although I need the money sorely, 
I hope not. I do not feel the happiness that 
honest labor is said to impart. I feel more as if 
I am shamming—playing at “ school,” as Allie 
and I used to do as children. I feel miserable. 
I want to get back to Allie. With this, the tears 
stir in my eyes. 

**Won’t it be nice?” Maude asks suddenly, 
giving every hand an energetic squeeze. My 
hand lies unresponsive in hers. 

“ For those who attend,” I say, coldly. 

“ Why, you are coming, surely!’? Maude ex- 
claims, “we couldn’t have our picnic without 
you. Oh! Lotie, don’t be stubborn. Albert is 
going to bring all his pictures, and statutes, and 
lovely things from the city, and have a band, and 
charter a steamer to bring all the people, and we 
will have a grand dance at night. And there 
will be such crowds of people—and among them 
Isabel and your sister.” 

“ T have no doubt Isabel will come with pleas- 
ure,” I say, “but, as for Allie—don’t trouble 
yourselves to ask her on my account, especially 
as I will not be present.” 

“ What has come over her?” Maude asks, 
plaintively. 

“Tam sure I can’t tell,’”’ Mr. Murray’s indiffer- 
ent voice answers. Then he glances at me with 
just such an amused smile as one might give a 
naughty child, whose wrath is comical because so 
impotent, That smile stings me. “I am a fool!” 
I say to myself. 

“The tide has gone down, now!” I add, 
aloud, and jump down on the white sands, “ Mrs. 
Weaver will be anxious about me. Good-night,” 
and with swift steps, I pass over the short space 
intervening between us and the house. From my 
window, I can see that they talk there in the 
moonlight long after I leave them; and when 
they go home, they walk slowly, hand in hand, 
Somehow seeing this makes me feel lonely, and 
I lay my head on the sill, and say from the very 
depths of my heart, “I want Allie.” 

It is some time after this that I sit at my desk 
and write a letter to Allie, telling her all about 
the beauties of the seashore—about the phantom 
ships I watch at twilight, climbing the horizon— 


_kept my determination. 





about the tinted shell I find—about the si!ver- 
sands and sea; and then I write a postscript, in 
which I say, “ Don’t write any more nonsense 
about what you call ‘the usual result.’ ‘ Fore- 
warned is forearmed,’ and I have been well 
warned by you and Mrs, Weaver. Of course 
such a thing would be quite like a story—and he 
is rich (as you say), but there is this slight draw- 
back—he doesn’t like me, and I—I ave him. 

“ P, P. S.—Isabel will be able to inform you 
with regard to his lady-love.”’ 





CHAPTER IV, 





I am sitting in my little school-room, with the 
blinds tightly closed—but I cannot keep out the 
gay, distracting music that surges in with the beat 
of the waves. I try not to yield to the impulse, 
but somehow I find myself at one of the blinds 
peeping through at the bright picture next door. 
It is early twilight—but dark and cloudy—and 
the dance has begun already. Some few strollers 
are scattered along the beach, and among them 
I see two, who have been seated on my own 
especial bench, who, now rising, walk arm in 
arm past the house, and off towards the myrtles, 
(the only vegetable growth for miles around—a 
small wood of low, wild myrtles) a short distance 
up from the shore—just where the rocks begin to 
jut out, and the beach ends. I know Isabel’s 
stately, slow motions well, and I recognize too 
the broad shoulders and swinging gait of her 
companion, I turn my eyes resolutely away, and 
look through the open windows next door. It is 
a fairy scene. Curtains of foamy lace part and 
wave back, revealing glowing pictures, and pale 
pure statues, all gleaming from among masses of 
deep cool green. Everything that money can 
procure to add enchantment to the scene is 
there; and the bright faces I see, though a 
little burnt from the morning picnic on the 
beach,—are bewitching in their gayety. I see 
Allie’s dark head, with its one white rose, floating 
about in the light. She has beer with me most 
of the day, but I insisted upon her going over to- 
night. I watch Maude smiling among her guests, 
Why did I not go? I am perfectly aware that I 
am acting like a child, and yet my obstinate mood 
continues. When Maude begged me to go, I 
said, bitterly, “I am paid to do my work here— 
not to enjoy myself!” And when she showed me 
the folly of this excuse—as my duties surely do 
not last all day—I said, “ No one wants me: I 
shall only be in the way, I would rather not go!” 
Then, when Mr. Murray said, “‘ Maude, do not 
press Miss Lovell; she is quite right to stay at 
home if she prefers it.”’” I bit my lips hard, and 
vowed to myself that I would not go—and I have 
Mrs, Weaver used all 
her persuasions in vain—even little Alice has 
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gone. I saw her run off towards the Myrtles | remember that I have not seen Alice return, and 
just now. Isabel and Allie implored me in vain, | I start off swiftly towards the Myrtles. Surely 


and Isabel smiled as she went. I know they all 
despise me, and think me a silly child, and I can 
give them no reason for my conduct. But I will 
be honest with myself. It is because I cannot 
bear to see him with Isabel—I cannot bear to 
move in the fairy scene which I feel he has con- 
jured up for her. I draw back suddenly and 
hold my breath, for they are passing under the 
window. Mr. Murray is talking in a rapid, 
earnest way, quite unlike him, “I have looked 
forward to it for so long,” he is saying; “ do you 
think I would have tried so hard to make every 
thing beautiful to-night, if it were not for—” 
My mind easily fills up the blank, though I hear 
no more. “ What a fool I have been!’ I say, 
with burning cheeks. Never mind! We ail 
separate to-morrow, and I go back with Allie. 
I hear steps outside, and have barely time to seize 
a book when they enter. 

“ We have come to try again to induce you to 
join our party,”” Mr. Murray says, twisting his 
hands as he stands before me. 

“ Again?” I ask, in what I imagine to be a 
very cutling tone; “I was not aware that you had 
tried before!” 

“Only because I was sure my persuasions 
would not avail, where others had failed,” he 
said, with a little stir visible in his habitual calm. 

“ Isabel's, for instance,” I say, and glance at 
her. She is standing erect and graceful by me 
with the delicate folds of her pale green silk 
lying still about her feet, and her stately head 
rising out of a mist of creamy lace. How well 
she suits that splendor yonder, I think, and look 
down at the shabby brown dress I have scorned 
to change since morning. Isabel is looking at 
me with a peculiar expression—a sort of quizzical 
amusement. It makes me indignant. “I prefer 
my solitary quiet,” I say, decisively, “to every- 
thing beautiful, next door !” 

Mr. Murray moves quickly towards the door, 
but Isabel puts her hand gently on my shoulder. 
“ We hate to leave you here alone,” she says; 
“even Mrs. Weaver is next door. Think better 
of it, dear, and come.” 

I shake her hand off, roughly. “I usually mean 
what I say—I prefer to be let alone !""—and as 
they leave me and go in among the dancers next 
door, I feel that I have lowered myself. I have 
acted throughout from impulse. “Have you a 
good heart ?”—again I hear the calm question, and 
indignation, grief, disappointment and shame, 
overwhelm me, and I sit and moan to myself in 
the dim room. 


Now I go out to cool my hot cheeks. All the 


strollers have gone in now, for it has grown 
strangely chill, and the sky is very dark—but I 
glory in the wild breeze that has sprung up, and 
fly along the beach like a spirit. Suddenly, I 





the child cannot have fallen asleep! I take the 
route along the beach, for the heavy sand further 
in makes fast walking difficult. Then I make a 
straight cut across the rocks, and in towards the 
Myrtles. Alice is not here. I search through 
all the bushes and spreading paths, but with the 
same result. Then a low, moaning sound strikes 
my ear—a strange murmur. I look back and 
see that a white sheet of foam has spread far up 
on the beach over the path I have taken. The 
sky is inky black, but the light from the Murrays’ 
windows spreads far enough for me to see that 
the waves are creeping up in their awful white- 
ness, almost to the door. One path still re- 
mains to me—the path Isabel and Mr. Murray 
took a while ago, across the sands. I do not 
understand such a tide at this hour—but I make 
a rapid calculation, and decide that this must be 
“the gale” predicted for the month of Sep- 
tember, And, as if in answer to my thought, 
the wind seizes on my skirts and whirls them 
furiously about. The dancers have become 
conscious of the strange movements without, and 
I see heads, none of which I can recognize at 
this distance, thrust from the bright windows— 
then I hear acry of many voices, “ To the Fort!” 
and now the curtains flutter and whirl round 
empty windows. I see a picture of frightened 
girls and their attendant cavaliers gleam for an 
instant by the door, and then it seems blotted 
out, and I know they are flying away from me, 
and towards the Fort. The Fort isa great rocky 
cave far up among the rocks, high above the 
beach—so called from its natural fitness for pur- 
poses of defense, and always used as a refuge 
from the terrible gales which sometimes sweep 
along this coast, blowing the roofs off of the 
houses and deluging them with mad waves. I 
have been walking rapidly towards the Murrays,’ 
but suddenly a thought strikes me, and I turn. 
“ The Half Moon!” I say, with cold lips. Out 
beyond the Myrtles, toward the sea, I see a faint 
glimmer of gray rocks edged on one side with 
foam. They are in shape like a half-moon, and 
are a favorite spot for adventurous children of all 
ages. Only this morning, Alice told me of her 
determination to search there to-day for shells. 
Could she have fallen asleep there? I grope in the 
darkness, and find that the narrow bridge of rocks 
is still dry—the waves have not yet encroached so 
high. One moment I hesitate and look back to 
the gleaming windows. If I cross, this path, too, 
may be covered! “ Have youa good heart?” The 
question seems to mock me. With a prayer rush. 
ing up to God, I step on the rocks and pass over. 

“ Alice!” Lery, “Alice!” Then I stumble 
and grepe about the rocks, feeling everywhere, 
but feeling only clinging sea-weed, and shel s 
thai cut my hands. 














THE USUAL RESULT. 





“ Alice, Alice,’ I cry, in agony. “ Alice,” 
and my own sharp gasp frightens me. She is 
not here. Oh, itis sodark! “ Alice!’ once 
more, and the sobs of the surging water seem to 
beat on my brain. Then I sink trembling on 
the wet rocks. I pass my hand over them with 
a chill at my heart. “In vain!” I think. “Oh, 
Alice, I must die, in vain !’’ 

Then, with a great effort, I crawl out towards 
the bridge of rocks. It is black and dim above, 
around, and everywhere. I step out blindly. My 
feet go down, down through the pulsing water. 
Now it reaches my knees, now my waist, then a 
sudden rush of salt waves over my head and 
face wakes me from the dumb despair overpow- 
ering my senses. Inthe darkness I clamber, I 
know not how, back to the Half Moon, and up 
to its highest point. Here I watch the line of 
foam creeping, creeping up, with its awful musi- 
cal murmur, To die here alone, in the dark! 
I grow frantic. I have lost all idea of locality ; 
and as I lean over the steep edge of the rocks, I 
cannot tell whether the awful black gulf below 
me leads down into the depths of the cruel sea, 
or whether, under that curling foam, somewhere, 
the path back to the Myrtles lies hidden. I am 
alone—on a spot of slippery rock—with the foam 
wreaths entwining my feet, and around me the 
world, black and drowned. All this while the 
mad wind has been tugging at me, and some- 
times it smites me till I fall on my knees, and 
then again it pauses; while the heavens seem 
falling with a crash, and flashes of ghastly light 
show me the awful tomb awaiting me. 

“Oh, Allie!” I cry, shrilly. “Allie, I am 
dying !” 

“T am coming to you!’”’ I hear it above the 
roar of the hungry waves, and the booming of the 
sky. 

“Tam coming to you!” Itis a man’s voice, 
strong and hearty; and the blood leaps back to 
my heart and my cheeks, 

“ Are you on the Half Moon?” 

“ Yes,” I cry back, panting. 

I am standing erect, and the water is at my 
waist, and creeping higher. I feel my head reel- 
ing, but I make a wild effort to keep it above the 
awful foam. A flash comes, and I see a man 
whirled about in the boiling waves. 

“Oh, the sharp rocks!” I sob, Then there 
passes an awful age, during which the water 
reaches my shoulders, and my feet slip and slide 
about the little spot between me and Eternity. 
Then Mr. Murray’s arms are about me. “ My 
darling—my poor little darling!” he cries in a 
strange, eager voice, 

“Put your arms around my neck,” he says, 
“hold on tight. The water is only to my 
shoulders across the rocks, I can carry you 
over.” 

His voice sounds faintér. and fainter—further 





and further off. I put my arms tightly about his 
neck, and smile above the waves. Then the 
whole world seems to swing off, leaving me in 
space, and every thing seems blotted out, 

Oe OR i FMS AY ico hs lh 

Some one is sobbing. Some one is saying, 
“ Oh, Lotie, Lotie.” 

I wonder dimly who Lotie is—then I become 
conscious that my own name is Lotie; and after 
thinking it over, I open my eyes on a strange 
scene. The awful roar is still going on outside, 
but I feel safe and sheltered. A bright fire is 
flickering yonder, and a group of tired girls and 
men are gathered round it—some trying to keep 
up the semblance of gayety—but most, quiet and 
pale, glancing out to where the rift in the green 
rock lets in the blue lightning and the boom of 
the waves. ; 

Then my eyes fall on Mr. Murray, Standing 
near me. He looks anything but handsome. 
His clothes are dripping, and his forehead cut— 
one hand has a great gash across it. His eyes 
grow bright as they meet mine. He looks very 
grotesque; but I am too weak even to smile. 
He wasn’t sobbing, surely! Then I find that my 
pillow is heaving strangely, and become aware 
that it is Allie’s faithful breast, and that it was 
her sobs I heard. 

“ Allie,” I say, faintly; and tears and kisses 
rain down on my face. 

“He saved you! Hesaved you!” she says. 

“Don’t speak of it.” (It is the voice that” 
aggravates me). ‘I would have done it for any 
one ;”’ and the wounded hands are twisted in and 
out. 

“TI have no doubt you would,” I say, ungra- 
ciously, struggling to find my lost strength. “ Of 
course you saved Isabel first—”’ 

A low laugh sounds beside me. 

“We saw little enough of Mr. Murray when it 
was discovered that you were missing,” Isabel 
says, risirg out of the shadow. Her lovely silk 
is wet and stained, and her face pale, but beauti- 
ful as ever. 

“« But Alice ?” I ask, suddenly. “Alice?” 

“Did you go after Alice?” they all ask, sur- 
prised. “ Why, she was safe at home long before 
the gale!” 

A pause, during which I gaze sadly at Isabel’s 
lovely profile. 

“ Why did you save me?” I ask, turning my 
eyes suddenly on Mr. Murray. All his aggravat- 
ing calmness has deserted him. 

“ Because—because—”’ he stammers, glancing 
despairingly at Isabel ; and then, as she walks off, 
shrugging her shoulders, he comes nearer. Then 
I remember some words I heard just before the 
world swung off and was blotted out, and I blush 
hotly. 

“I was right, and Miss Isabel wrong!’’ he 
says, in a bitter voice, quite unlike his usual one. 
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«I was sure of it, after I made all those fooli 
plans about this picnic, and was disappointed— 
when you refused to make one of the party that 
was assembled only to give you pieasure. She 
told me to hope on—and this is the result. Allow 
me only to ask pardon for some words I rashly 
let fall, and then—” the wounded hands are 
about to twist again; but they do not, for I seize 
the one with the gash, the grimiest one, and kiss 
it, with sudden strength. Then he is on his 
knees, with eyes alight, and I am in his arms. 
Allie moves off, and glances back, smiling, with 
the tears still on her cheeks. 

“ The usual result!” she says, with triumphant 
emphasis. 

When I wrote those last words, Mr. Murray 
put his hand on my pen and stopped it. 

“Don’t tell them any more,” he said; “ you 
have told them too much already.” 


OCTOBER. 


Spirit of summer! thou art here, 
Returning, on the south-wind’s wing, 
From thy new dwelling, far away— 
Leaving behind a dreary day 

In this thy kindly visiting, 

That thou may'’st see the fields, once more, 
Where stood thy fairy tents of yore. 





Deep sadness is there in thy step, 

And sorrow in thy hazy eye; 

And fluttering round the scattering leaves, 
We know thy gentle bosom grieves, 

As evermore we hear thee sigh ; 

For thou dost see a deathful hand 

Hath thickly sown thy favored land ! 


O leave thy kiss upon my cheek, 
For thou wilt soon be on thy way, 
And Frost, the minister of Death, 
Far-riding on the Winter's breath, 
Shall robe the earth in white array ; 
And lonely shall I sit, the while, 
Without thy parting kiss and smile. 


And take with thee thine own rich hues, 
The odors of thine own sweet flowers ; 
The birds of tender ieart and note ; 
The balms that ever round thee float ; 
The twilight’s dim, enchanted hours; 
And keep them safe with thee, till spring 
Thy welcome steps again shall bring! 





REMEMBER that just in proportion to the 
quantity of work and thought we have spent on 
any subject is the quantity we can further learn 
in a little while, and the power with which new 
facts, or new light cast on those already known, 
will modify past conclusions. And when the 
facts are wholly trustworthy, and the lights 
thrown precisely where one asks for them, a 
day’s talk may sometimes do as much as a year’s 
work,—Xushin, 





A MILD FLIRTATION. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Clare read over her brief letter just before seal- 
ing it, to be sure she had dotted her i’s and 
crossed her t’s. 

Dear Walter: T have been at aunties a week, 
and already I feel better physically; the air is so 
pure and fresh, the calm restfulness of the home so 
unbroken, the new milk so sweet, and no weari- 
some dressing, or calling, or dining—just perfect 
rest, that, Dr. Peters said, was all I needed, 

But, O, Walter! it zs fearfully lonesome here ; 
and the liberty you so kindly accorded me, I shall 
have no opportunity to carry into practice; for I 
haven’t seen a male biped in the shape of a man, 
except uncle and the “ hired help,” since I came. 
I hope to hear from you by next mail. 

Affectionately, 
CLARE MAXon. 

Finding the i’s and t’s correct, she sealed and 
directed the envelope to Mr. W. A. Landen, 
London, England, and donning her broad 
brimmed hat, and gathering up her fresh pink 
draperies in one gloved hand, she sauntered forth 
in the June sunlight to post her letter. 

She walked down the dusty highway to the 
village post office, half a mile distant, and dropped 
in her letter, and turned homeward, without hav- 
ing seen a soul, The day was so still—so still, 
and the sun seemed very hot; and her pretty 
pink dress was dusty about the bottom in spite of 
her care. 

“I wonder,” she soliloquized, “if I cannot 
take a cross cut home? why of course I can—for 
there is aunt Sarah’s house just across that meadow 
and clover field. Two fences to climb—but I 
have no doubt I can manage that, and there is no 
one to see me.” 

So she left the dusty highway for the green 
field. The clover field was one great bed of 
bloom, and Clare walked very slowly through it; 
watching the yellow-coated bumble bees, and 
drinking in the delicious perfume. Then by and 
by she came to the fence. It was a four-board 
fence, and looked formidable. But casting a 
sweeping look about to see if there were any ob- 
servers, and finding none, Clare essayed her first 
gymnastic feat since she had left school. It was 
successfully accomplished, with only a very fleet- 
ing display of curious Nillson ties, and white 
skirts, and handsome hose. And now there was 
a poplar grove to pass through, and then a stretch 
of meadow, where a few rather formidable cows 
were browsing, and another fence, and she would 
be almost home—just in the rear of the orchard. 

But after the grove was passed an unlooked 
for obstacle presented itself. It was nothing less 
than a wide brook that ran the whole length of 
the meadow, between her and home. No bridge 
—no point narrow enough to leap—no stepping 
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stones. Clare tipped her hat back from her 
flushed flower-like face, and uttered a troubled 
and amazed “Oh!” And at the same time she 
made another discovery. A tall young. man 
dressed in brown jean, with a gun slung over his 
shoulder, stood on the opposite side of the stream, 
laughing at her dismay, out of a pair of the 
handsomest brown eyes she had ever beheld. 

So soon as he met her eyes he lifted his straw 
hat, and bowed with easy grace. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “but I think you 
would like to cross. If you will wait a moment 
I will assist you.” 

Before she could speak, he had put his gun 
down, had wrenched a loose board from the fence 
beyond, and had thrown it across the stream, 
forming a narrow bridge. Then he reached out 
his hand. 

“ Take hold of my hand,” he said, “ and step 
very carefully—there—here you are.” 

And there she was, standing beside him, with 
flushed cheeks, and softly-lifted eyes. 

“T thank you,”’ she said, 

“ Not at all,’”’ he rejoined, as he slung his gun 
over his shoulder again. “And if you will allow 
me, I will assist you over the fence.” 

“ Oh—but—”’ began Clare, with a deepening 
color in her cheeks, but the handsome young 
rustic interrupted her. 

“Indeed it will be necessary,” he said, “for 
this fence has a wire at the top and you might 
catch your clothing in the barbs, and be seriously 
hurt. Now just please put your arms lightly 
about my neck—and give your whole weight to 
me—I am very strong in the arms and will set 
you safely on the other side—there.” And be- 
fore she could realize how it was all done, Clare 
was standing in the lane just back of her uncle’s 
orchard, and the young man had touched his hat 
and walked away. 

« Oh, auntie, such an adventure,” cried Clare, 
bursting into the kitchen, where Aunt Sarah was 
preparing dinner, and proceeded to relate her 
story. 

“ Law sakes!” laughed Aunt Sarah; “ that was 
young Hugh Weber, our nearest neighbor’s son. 
Nice boy, too. Just like his mother, for all the 
world—the very picture of her. I took care of 
her in her last sickness. Died of consumption 
when Hugh was five years old. I’ve always 
thought he would go the same way, but he seems 
healthy enough. Only he has just her look in 
his eyes when he gets tired.” 

“ What was he doing with that gun, I wonder,” 
queried Clare. 

“ Shooting gophers, very likely,” Aunt Sarah 
responded. * Your uncle said this morning the 
pesky creatures were fairly over-running the 
fields.” 

That evening, just after tea, Clare and Aunt 
Sarah sat out on the rose-shaded veranda—Aunt 





Sarah knitting, Clare sewing on a bit of lace— 
when the gate clicked, and a quick step sounded 
on the gravel walk. 

Looking up, Clare saw her hero of the morning 
advancing without his gun, but with a long lace 
scarf in his hand. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, touching his hat again ; 
“ but I found this in the clover-meadow, after I 
met you this morning, and thought it must belong 
to you,” 

“Tt does; thank you,” said Clare, rising, and 
then Aunt Sarah introduced the two. 

“ My niece, Miss Maxon, Mr. Weber. Won't 
you take a seat, Hugh ? How is Amanda to-day ?” 

* Well, thank you,” answered Hugh, as he sat 
down on the steps at Aunt Sarah’s feet, facing Miss 
Clare, and fanned his handsome, flushed face 
with his broad hat, 

“Amanda is Hugh’s sister,’’ explained Aunt 
Sarah to Clare. “She was thirteen years old 
when their mother died, and I heard her promise 
her on her death-bed, to be a mother to the little 
brown-eyed boy, who was only five years old 
then; and I think she has kept her trust, Hugh. 
If ever there was a faithful girl it’s Amanda,” 

Hugh’s handsome eyes grew soft. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, “she zs a good girl. She gave up her 
youth—her hopes of a home and children of her 
own—and resolutely devoted her girlhood to 
father and me. It seems almost cruel to me now, 
as I think of it. She is old beyond her years, 
and has had so little to make her life bright, 
And now, after twenty years, when the sacrifice is 
no longer needed, she finds her youth and youth- 
ful friends passed away.” 

“ But she finds you left,” said Aunt Sarah. 

* Yes,” answered Hugh, and a gleam of fun 
came into his grave eyes; “and she seems to 
think me just as young and dependent as the day 
mother died, My six feet and twenty-five years 
fail to impress her utterly.” 

Then he turned to Clare. 

“Are you to spend the summer here?” he 
asked, 

“Yes—I think so; until September. My 
physician said I needed to go to a country home, 
and stay all summer, or I could never hope to 
regain the strength I have been losing for a year 
or two; so I came to Aunt Sarah, whom I had 
not seen since I was a wee girl, and she has 
kindly taken me to stay as long as I will.” 

“ You will find it very dull, I fear, after the 
city.” 

“That is what I fear,’ said Aunt Sarah. “And 
Clare is so used to a gay time and hosts of young 
people, and there are #o young ladies out here at 
all, and no young men for severa) miles, save 
yourself, I hope you will be neighborly, Hugh, 
and drop in every day. We might get a—what 
is it?—cro—cro—croke/—set—”’ 


“ Crouquet !”’ laughed Clare. “QO, I have one 
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in my trunk, and bows and arrows, too. And if 
Mr. Weber will help me place them, we might 
have a good deal of pleasure.” 

“ Certainly, I will be delighted,” said Hugh, 
rising. “1 will drop in to-morrow. Good- 
night.” 

“What a nice figure,” said Clare, as she 
watched him go down the walk. Such handsome 
broad shoulders ; but his chest is hollow; I fear 
he hasn’t good lungs.” 

“ No; and did you see how white he was as 
soon as the flush died off his face,” added Aunt 
Saiah. “ He looked so like his mother to me as 
he sat there. She was the handsomest woman 
ever ‘his town saw. But I wouldn't wonder if 
Hugh lived to be a goed deal older than she 
was.” 

“Why does he stay here?” queried Clare. 
“He would make an elegant man, with a little 
polish.” 

“It’s the saving of him, working on the farm,” 
said Aunt Sarah; “ and, besides, it would break 
Amanda’s heart to part with him. They set the 
world on each other. I don’t know what Amanda 
would do if Hugh should marry. But he never 
seemed to care for girls, someway.” 

The next night Clare wrote another letter 
which began and was addressed like the other, in 
which she described her adventure, and added : 
“I am tempted to use the liberty you so kindly 
accorded me, and get up a mild flirtation with 
this handsome, unsophisticated rustic. It would 
relieve the monotony of these changeles" summer 
days very much. If I do, I will keep you posted 
as to its progress,” 

A week later, Aunt Sarah, sitting on her porch, 
with her knitting, and watching Hugh and Clare 
on the little lawn before her, mentally told her- 
self that her niece, Clare, was the sweetest, most 
natural, and unaffected girl she had ever seen 
from a city. “No airs, no ways calculated to 
mislead; no coquettish or flirtish notions,” she 
soliloquized. “But just a dear, sweet, natural 
girl, that likes to be friendly with the young 
men. Just the girl to make life a little pleasanter 
and brighter for Hugh, poor boy, who sees so 
little of the world.” 

Ah, unsuspecting Aunt Sarah. You did not 
know that the most dangerous artfulness in the 
world, is artlessness. 

That night Clare wrote to Walter Landen, 

“ My rustic swain and I have been playing at 
croquet and archery two hours this afternoon; 
and to-morrow I am to ride with him to see a 
wonderful ranch some miles away. He is very 
kind and pleasant, and really very intelligent ; 
but not at all used to society, of course, and 
wonderfully honest. I do not think he could un- 


derstand how we could do or say anything under 
any circumstances, which was not meant from the 


bottom of the heart. You see he is a poor speci- 





men to get up ‘an affair with.’ My flirtation 
perforce must be very mild, indeed.” 

Behind a handsome span of bays, seated in a 
light, easy carriage, beside her pale, dark-eyed 
escort the next day, Clare bowled along the 
country road, feeling that she might well be proud 
to be seen by any of her city friends, who had so 
commiserated her upon her desolate summer. 

Fully as interesting, too, she found the conver- 
sation of her companion, as that of many of her 
town admirers. It was not theatre and opera 
chat, to be sure, or empty compliments, in silly 
praise; but it was full of information on things 
pertaining to nature—birds and insects, and ani- 
mals, whose habits were as familiar to Hugh 
Weber as his own, for he was a passionate lover 
of nature. And, too, she found him well read in 





. 


books, for he had a poet’s soul, and a fine ear for . 


melody and rythm, 

“ It is so strange to me,” she said to him that 
day ; “so strange you stay here. You should go 
out into the great world. You are fitted for it; 
and it holds so much pleasure.” 

* I don’t know,” he said, musingly. “I think 
I could never be quite happy away from the 
fields and the brooks, and the old farm where my 
boyhood was spent. Every spot is dear to me. 
But I have often thought I would get away to the 
city for the winter. It would benefit me, I know. 
I think I will next winter. You wiil be there 
then, very likely 2” 

For a moment the truth trembled on Clare’s 
lips, as she looked into the honest face and hand- 
some brown eyes that shone upon her with a new 
interest their beautiful depths. Then the temp- 
tation to sound the depths of that interest—to 
make it serve her selfish pleasure, got the better 
of her good impulse ; ard she answered: 

“ ] am usually there in the winter; and should 
you come to town, you must surely let me know, 
next season.” 

As they drove homeward through a narrow 
valley, between the steep hills, Hugh remarked: 

“ We must come up here a week or two later— 
this valley will be just red with the wild lilies. 
And some time, when the day is pleasant, and 
you care to go, I know where there is a lovely 
lake ; and 1 own a little boat just large enough 
for two. It is only a mile from home—in another 
direction.” 

* You are so kind,” answered Clare. “But 1 
do not want to tax your time too much. I know 
how many things you have to do, more important 
and more profitable, than amusing an idle young 
lady.” 

And then she looked up into his face with a 
childish smile and glance of her eyes no man 
could resist. 

“It is a great pleasure to me,” he made 
answer very earnestly, “ to be able to add to your 
stay among us in any way. You have brought 
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me the pleasantest hours of my life. And I am 
not so much tied to the farm as usual. I was 
not at all well in the spring—just weak and tired 
all the time; and we hired an extra hand for the 
season; a man who is experienced and trusty, 
and seems to take a personal interest in the farm 
business; and I am relieved of a good deal of 
care. I am glad it chanced to be this summer 
you come to us, for it enables me to see more of 
you than I could have done any previous 
season.” 

In her next letter to Walter Landen, Clare 
wrote ; 

“ My mild flirtation progresses with such earn- 
est solemnity, that I am inclined to be more sad- 
dened than amused by it. My brown-eyed rustic 
informed me recently, that I had given him the 
pleasantest hours of his life. But while that same 
remark by a society youth might have been de- 
lightfully edifying as the proof of the progress of 
a flirtation, from his lips it sounded so earnest 
and honest I grew quite grave—as I might if 
he had told me I had converted him from 
Atheism to Christianity. 1 have done so little to 
give him pleasure—indeed he has been the one 
to confer that; but the poor fellow has known so 
little of life, he is starved. You will agree with 
me, Walter, that this flirtation is indeed mild— 
for he has never even paid me a compliment or 
taken my hand unless compelled to. He is a 
queer specimen of a man to find in this nine- 
teenth century.” 

Had Clare been writing a few days later, she 
could not have truthfully added. the closing 
sentences. 

They drove—she and Hugh—to the Valley for 
lilies. It was a superb day in midsummer. Clare 
was a vision of loveliness in a suit of soft white, 
a straw hat covered with fine lace ruching 
shading her lovely, innocent face. With her lap 
and hands full of the beautiful red and spotted 
lilies, she made a beautiful picture as she sat in 
the carriage, its light top thrown back. 

Hugh, standing by the side of the carriage, 
holding the lines in one hand, his head resting 
against the other—his elbow on the carriage-rim 
—his dark eyes raised and resting upon its lovely 
occupant, found his voice at last. It was very 
low, and very calm, and very earnest, as were the 
beautiful eyes. 

“ You are the most perfect woman in the 
world,” he said. “ Physically, mentally, morally. 
God was good to put you in this world, that we 
might sce you,” 

Clare looked down in surprise, and met the 
impassioned dark eyes, so full of almost unearthly 
beauty. 

She reached out her fair hand and stroked his 
white brow, and ran her lithe fingers through the 
dark, moist hair. But she did not speak; she 
only looked at him and smiled, 





** Why is it,” he said, presently, “ that if your 
hand or your garments touch me, I tremble from 
head to foot? No other person ever affected me 
so. Why is it?” 

“ How can I tell ?”’ answered Clare, still smil- 
ing. But she knew. 

Somehow, she did not relate all or any of this 
occurrence when she wrote her next letter to 
Walter Landen. She only said her friend con- 
tinued to be kind, and gave her many pleasures 
she would otherwise be debarred from. 

After that it was nothing unusual for Hugh to 
take her hand and hold it in his when they drove, 
or stroke her soft hair with reverent touches as 
they sat on the old veranda in the moonlight; 
and he talked of his future in a new, strange way, 
it seemed to Clare—of the city—of travel—of the 
great world he seemed eager to know and be 
known by. 

“ 1 should like,” he said, “to have a home in 
the city, and live there winters; but I should 
always want to come back to the old farm in the 
summer,”’ . 

And then Clare would adroitly change the 
conversation, and lead him away from dangerous 
ground, 

“ The flirtation grows in interest,” she wrote to 
Walter, in early August; “ though it must remain 
mild to the last chapter—of that I am convinced, 
This dark-eyed youth has a good deal more of 
the poet and dreamer, and the woman, about him 
than he has of the man. I think he admires me 
in a vague, dreamy way; indeed, he tells me so, 
but not like other men. He seems to dwell in 
dream-land, apart from common mortals.” 

Indeed he did just then—a dream-land so 
beautiful it glorified the world for him with 
wondrous beauty, and caused the grave-faced, 
plain-featured Amanda to watch him with serious 
concerned eyes. 

“ What has come over Hugh of late ?” she said 
to her father one day, after Hugh had gone out. 
“He seems unlike himself, someway—do you 
notice it? And where does he go sooften? He 
never used to go away that he did not tell me 
where,” 

The old farmer smiled. 

“He goes down to see neighbor Maxon’s 
pretty niece, I should think from appearances, 
Amanda, We can’t expect Hugh to be a boy 
always—he is a man in years, remember.” 

Amanda’s heart stood still. Hughaman? and 
Hugh in love—and with Aer? She grew numb, 
even to her extremities, and sat down to gather 
her thoughts. 

She had seen this niece cf Neighbor Maxon’s 
—a preity, fair, graceful creature, she rememb- 
ered—but so dainty, so elegant, so soft-figured 
and white-skinned ; she seemed a part of another 
world than the one Amanda and Hugh had al- 
ways known, 
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“Oh, it must not, must not be!’ she cried. 
“ He must not love Aer, for it will only bring him 
pain and sorrow, O! Hugh, my own dear boy, 
Hugh.” And spinster Amanda buried her face 
in her hands, and the tears fell through upon her 
checked apron, 

Then she arose and wiped her eyes, and put 
on a clean collar and apron, and went over to 
neighbor Maxon’s. 

She found Aunt Sarah quite alone, busy at her 
ironing table. 

“Your niece hasn't left you, has she?” she 
queried as she took a proffered chair near the 
open window. 

“QO, no,” answered Aunt Sarah, as she con- 
tinued with her ironing, “She has gone out for 
a forest ride, I believe, with Hugh. They seem 
to take a sight of comfort with each other; and 
I’m glad enough, for I thought I’d have a home- 
sick girl on my hands before the summer was 
over. She’s so used to having a good many folks 
about her. But Hugh, he’s with her so much, 
and they seem to get along so well; she seems to 
be quite contented. They’re like two children 
together.” 

Amanda fanned her flushed face with a news- 
paper that lay conveniently on the window-sill. 

“Your niece intend to stay long?’ she asked, 
looking out of the window. 

“ Until September, I think,’’ Aunt Sarah re- 
plied, polishing a shirt wristband. “ Her beau 
is coming back to the city from Europe in Sep- 
tember; and they are to be married in October. 
She was sent out here to get a good rest, and sort 
of recruit up. She’s been up so of nights, at 
parties and the like, all winter, the doctors said 
she’d be an invalid, like as not, if she didn’t take 
a long rest. So she came out here; and I must 
say she has improved every day since she came.” 

“So she is to be married, is she?” said 
Amanda, with a queer feeling of pleasure and 
pain at her heart, she could not define. 

“O, yes—to a Mr. Landen—quite an oldish 
man—and rich; and in some Government busi- 
ness that took him off to London for all summer. 
Guess he thinks the world of Clare; but I fancy 
sometimes it’s more respect than love she gives 
him. But no doubt they’ll be very happy. You 
are not going, are you, Amanda? You come in 
so seldom. I think you might make a little 
longer stay, You haven’t been over for six 
weeks before,” 

“No; I’m always busy, you know. I just ran 
over to see how you were getting along, Left my 
bread in the oven, and must go back.” 

“TI wonder if Hugh knows this,” she mused, 
as she walked home, “ Well, if he don’t, it’s 
tame he did.” 

She watched him keenly as he sat at the tea- 
table that night. How bright his eyes were; 
how red his lips ; how like marble his brow ; and 





how absent-minded he seemed—she repeated 
her remarks twice and thrice before he heard 
her. 

Afier tea, he sat down by the western window 
with a book; but Amanda saw he was not read- 
ing. The sun set and the twilight fell, and still 
he had not spoken. 

Amanda cleared her throat. It was a hard 
thing she was about to do—but it must be done. 
Better give him a blow, than wait for another 
hand to give him a stab. 

“Hugh; I called on Mrs. Maxon to-day, 
while you were gone,” she said. 

“Did you,” said Hugh, looking up, with 
languid interest. “ It’s quite a while since you 
were there before, isn’t it, Amanda ?” 

“ Yes—quite a while—lI’ve only been in once 
since her niece came. She’s a very pretty girl, 
I thought.” 

She saw his cheek flush slowly through the 
gathering dusk as he answered, “ She is a beau- 
ful girl, Amanda, and as sweet as beautiful.” 

Amanda clears her throat again. 

“ Mrs. Maxon tells me she is to be married in 
October. Very likely you know all: about it, 
though, It seems strange to think so young and 
pretty a girl will marry an old man—her lover is 
quite old, Mrs. Maxon says, but rich, I’m sure I 
hope she will be happy; she seems a nice girl!” 

Hugh has turned his face toward the skies 
where the sunset had faded into dull gray. Not 
a gleam of color was left. 

“ Did you hear the name of this—this lover of 
Miss Maxon ?” he asks presently, in a very quiet 
way. 

“ Landen, I believe; and he is nowin Europe. 
Comes back in September. He is very devoted 
to her.” 

Hugh rose and went out. When he came back. 
an hour later, he went directly to his room. 

During that hour he had seen Clare. Had 
appeared to her suddenly as she stood all alone 
by the gate in the moonlight—appeared to her 
so pale and white she had started in actual 
terror, 

“1 thought it was your ghost,” she said, laugh- 
ing; but her laugh died out suddenly, when he 
took her hand in his, which was as cold as ice, 
and said : 

“It is my ghost, I think, Clare—I have just 
this moment heard of your approaching mar- 
riage,” 

She looked up with confused, startled eyes. 

“ Who told you ?” she said, 

“ Then it is true ?” 

“ Yes, Hugh.” 

“ My God!” he cried, and flung her hand from 
him. “ You have been cruel—cruel to me, Clare 
—you have given me my death-blow. O, God 
forgive you!" Then he strode away from her in 
the pallid moonlight. 
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She crept up to her room, frightened and con- 
science-stricken. She had not thought he would 
take it so to heart. His words rung in her ears; 
but after all, he would get over it. Men always 
did—men who were far more ardent lovers than 
he lived down their passion and their pain in a 
few months, and wooed anew. So she com- 
forted herself and fell asleep at last. 

They were at breakfast the next morning, when 
Amanda appeared in the door-way, white as a 
sheet and trembling in every limb. 

“ Hugh is dying,” she said; “I want you all to 
come. He was taken with a hemorrhage of the 
lungs at dawn, and we cannot stop the flow. He 
cannot live till noon, the physician says—and he 
is calling for Miss Clare.”’ 

He only spoke once after she entered the 
room. His voice was very weak. “ Lean down,” 
he said, and she bent very close to the white lips, 
her own almost as white, her eyes frightened and 
tearless, 

“I wanted to say,” he gasped, “that I am 
sorry I spoke as I did last night. I had no right 
to blame you—I alone am in fault—I was mad, 
wild to love you—love you so, Clare—and may 
God make you very happy. Kiss me, Clare.’’ 
She leaned down and kissed him. He smiled, 
and then he opened his eyes very wide. 

“Amanda—my sister,’’ he said, and reached 
out his hand to her—but before she could clasp 
it, it had fallen lifeless. He was dead. 

“He spoke my name last—he thought of me 
last,” said Amanda, “ O, thank God!” Then she 
turned to Clare: 

*“ Go now,” she said, and pointed to the door. 
“He is nothing to you now—he can no longer 
contribute to your pleasure or amusement. Leave 
him to me.” 

They were bitter words, and Clare felt them in 
all their stinging force, as she went out with 
bowed head, 

When she wrote to Walter again she only said, 
‘Tt is very sad—the young man I wrote you of 
died suddenly last week with hemorrhage of the 
lungs. He inherited it from his mother, Poor 
fellow!” 

But she could not stay the two weeks out. The 
days and nights were one awful nightmare to her, 
and she saw the accusing face of the desolate 
Amanda in her dreams, 

One summer day Mrs, Walter Landen sat in 
her handsome morning room, when the door 
burst open, and a pretty child bounded in. 

‘Mamma, O mamma!”’ she cried, “ see what 
lovely flowers Jennie Hart brought me—she has 
just driven in from the country with her papa— 
and she gathered these on the way,” and a great 
handful of red and spotted lilies fell in Mrs, 
Landen’s lap. . 

She turned deathly pale—* Child, child,” she 
cried, “take them away guick—they. stifle me.” 





And when the child had gathered up her flowers 
and gone, the handsome young wife and mother 
fell into a wild passion of tears. 

But Hugh slept on, and did not know. 
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BY MRS. A. C. MAFFITT, 





She was Miss Patsey! That she was the pos- 
sessor of anything additional in the shape of a 
name, never once crossed my mind, for 1 was a 
child then. Since that time, with the little story 
which I shall give my readers in its simple pathos 
there came to my knowledge, that she wrote 
herself, “* Patsey Nicholls,” 

Miss Patsey lived in a cottage, on the outskirts 
of the village, where I was born, and passed 
from childhood to youth. It was a small bit of a 
place, but more homely within and without, than 
any belonging to the humble folks, who were her 
neighbors. 

Raised a low half-story above the ground, it 
gave a basement, where the rougher and coarser 
of housekeeping duties were carriedon; and 
where a stove, much out of repair, smoked off its 
sullenness, and responded to blows which were 
not those of strife, but persuasion, with puffs of 
unexpected flame, blared out into the face of the 
coaxer, but finally became ‘more amenable and 
docile, and settled down ina quiet frame of mind, 
to do its whole duty consistent with its disor- 
dered condition. 

Above this basement was the sitting-room, 
entered by a flight of six or seven steps, from 
which step peeps could be taken into the base- 
ment precincts, aforesaid; over the little half- 
curtains, which, despite that indefatigable smoker, 
“Old Tenplate,” preserved an unaccountably 
snowy whiteness. 

A knock at the door, which owned no fasten- 
ing save a latch, always brought a pleasant voice 
to one’s ear; and the words, “Come! Come!’ 

The open-door disclosed a neatness almost in- 
describable. A rag carpet, which never looked 
new, and never got old, though the home-made 
dyes of blue and red paled into neutralities; a 
chest of drawers, (seven, I counted them scores 
of times,) of a hard wood, simulating mahogany, 
decorated with brass handles, which, together 
with the lion’s jaws, from which they stood out 
or lazily hung, were bright as a rub with good 
will could make them; an old time wooden set- 
tee, with cushions and pillows of gorgeous calico, 
successor to a covering of well-worn circassian ; 
asmall table, which two lifted leaves made round; 
a queer little stand, the top of which was partly 
raised and held by two wooden uprights (lead 
pencils I used to think them) ; and below, many 
small drawers, each one of which contained 
“ gyarden ” seeds; a solemn clock that repeated, 
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“ Take care! take care! take care !”” to my child- 
lish fancy, with a pertinacity which kept my ears 
always strained to catch the admonition, before I 
entered, and long before I left; two hard-bot- 
tomed chairs, one short-legged one, evidently 
brought down to its stumps, for the convenience 
of some small person; and, right at the little 
eight-paned window, a rush rocker with arms 
and back, and in it, usually—Miss Patsey. 

In summer an open fire-place, held a pitcher 
much decorated with singular maroon and indigo 
floriculture ; and this was again the repository of 
the pretty, graceful asparagus, the tops of which 
adorn every country kitchen, and keep the speck- 
less tins from the sacrilegious and uncleanly fly. 
In winter, a stove gave more heat than any other 
of its size; and behind it was a box (each season 
freshly painted) well filled with wood. 

I think I might have called upon Miss Patsey, 
once or more in each week for several years, and 
I can see now this room and all that it contained. 
In the top of the stand, were the implements and 
accessories of plain sewing, for by this means 
Miss Patsey earned her living. The drawers of 
the chest were some full size, clear across, and 
some divided in the middle; but the bottom one 
was wide and deep, and held—patterns. Not 
such as fashion journals supply in these days, 
but such as Miss Patsey’s knack of fitting author- 
ized her to shape to the little people, whose tailor 
and dressmaker she was. She constructed shirts, 
too, worn by the pater familias of the afore-men- 
tioned youngsters with unqualified approval. 

(Young “ Smiffles,” who has a sandpapered 
head, a shadowy mien, but much compensation 
in the way of shirt-collar, asks me if that was a 
century back? I migA?¢ reply that his father, the 
Hon. Augustus Smiffles, now an M. C. and suc- 
cessful politician, used to be Ais father’s assistant 
in the little shop, which I passed on my way to 
Miss Patsey’s, and that it is, as well as I can 
reckon, some twenty-five years since his father, 
the now Honorable, gave up Ais father’s busi- 
ness.) 

There was a staircase which led to a room 
above, where presumably, Miss Patsey wooed that 
sleep which is indeed a balm to the weary, but so 
coy and elusive to the invalid, that the solicita- 
tions of the most needy are ofttimes those which 
meet with tardiest response ; and Miss Patsey was 
an invalid. 

She had very old-fashioned habits, and often 
told me that she was going to bed when others 
were rising. I remember asking her once “ what 
she meant?” 

She said, “ Child, I am so tired when dark 
comes, that I want to go to bed, and go; it saves 
light, too. Then I am so tired before daylight, 
that I want to get up, and I do.” 

“But Mith Patthey, you mutht have a light 
then?” 





“Yes, child; but not for long; as soon as we 
have God’s light of day, we can work at down- 
stairs jobs, and when people are getting breakfast, 
we are ready to sew.” 

We, meant herself and Hetty. 

Hetty was her niece, and had lived with 
her—always. No one seemed to know how old 
Hetty was; the children thought her the sen- 
ior of Miss Patsey; because her hair was so 
white, and because she looked so—so how? 
Well, she looked so ninimy-pinimy, and talked 
with such little jerky efforts, as if a very small 
catapult within her, forced out the trite common- 
places against her will. Recalling now my childish 
impressions, I believe that Hetty relished a 
bit of gossip as well most people, though she 
divested herself of all appearance of interest 
when catechising the youngsters, who were her 
frequent visitors. 

And why were they? Miss Patsey was the 
neatest of needlewomen ; in fact, she was the em- 
bodiment of neatness; the needle was the wea- 
pon with which she fought poverty, but beside 
that, she drove a small trade in one specialty— 
yeast cakes. Any housekeeper might trust to her 
to compound these, light and sweet, and where 
all bread of every sort was home-made, Miss 
Patsey’s yeast cakes soon obtained, or always had, 
a deserved reputation and ready sale. 

Opposite the steps which entered her house, 
was a door opening into her “ gyarden,” and as 
one went down, just at the right hand, was a 
portable shelf covered with gauze. The sun fell 
aslant upon it, and baked, as I supposed, its 
great cakes, which were cooked and replaced by 
raw ones so constantly that the shelf was never 
empty; when it rained, the shelf’s contents was 
brought inside. Indeed every neighbor was 
familiar with the oft-repeated injunction laid 
upon Hetty in threatening weather: “ Hetty, 
Hetty, watch the shelf!” or “Hetty, bring 
the shelf inside.” 

Then in winter, the shelf was one of the house- 
hold gods; it occupied a prominent place over 
the stove, protruded itself from right under 
the mantel-piece, with an assurance no usurper 
could maintain. 

Every one was kind to Miss Patsey, and the 
village carpenter (it seems to me his name was 
“ Smiffies”) had arranged a couple of strong 
rests, upon which the shelf with its active load, 
sat lightly but firmly. 

Every child in the village sought the privilege 
of going for yeast cakes; to send a servant was 
to encroach upon said privileges, except in very 
bad weather; and beside this, Miss Patsey made 
jackets and trousers for boys, and fine shirts ; 
also frocks for little girls, to a limited extent. 
She said “she liked tailor-work and shirt-mak- 
ing, but she couldn’t abear ruffles nor com- 
plicates.” The garb of young Misses of the 
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present day would have struck her as double or 
triple complicates. 

I am sorry to say that some of the more un- 
principled and roguish of the boys, once in a 
while, mimicked Miss Patsey, whose stereotyped 
question to the child newly arrived was, firstly : 
“ How’s your folks ?” and unless the visitor was 
partly or entirely orphaned, the second was: 
“ How’s your father?” and thirdly: “ How’s 
your ma?” 

Then she would point to the nice little stumpy- 
legged chair, and say: “Sit right down,” when 
glancing all over the little one from above her 
spectacles, she would inquire: “ Want to be fit, or 
yeast cakes?” 

She liked children, and to her favorites would 
tell, when she felt strong enough, her recollections 
of revolutionary times, though “she was but a 
slip of a girl then.” 

When there was necessary waiting for unfin- 
ished work, it seemed to excite and “ worrit”’ 
Miss Patsey, to have the caller looking straight 
at her and unemployed, so she occasionally 
offered the choice of her library, enjoining strict 
care about “ dog’s ears, and wetting the fingers 
in turning over.” 

Sometimes when I had waited patiently, look- 
ing at that weird clock till my poor little eyes 
ached, yet not able to distract my attention, and 
feeling each heart-beat knock: “Take care! 
take care! take care,” I would heave one of 
those long-drawn sighs, which come from excess 
of weariness in childish hearts, and the kind old 
woman would say: “Bless me, Hetty, I for- 
got—Child! would you like to see my Bunyan ?” 

This would seem a very awkward question 
now, and manifestly improper; but she asked me 
with a ‘‘yan;” had she asked me with a “ion,” 
however, it would still have given me the same 
pleasure. 

“If you pleethe, Mith Patthey,” I invaria- 
bly lisped; and Hetty, with great reverence, 
handed me that “ Pilgrim,” whose progress has 
fastened itself upon the memory of many a child, 
to come back helpfully to him when wrestling 
with doubts, difficulties, and temptations. Many 
a time the “Giant” seemed so really real, 
though, that when the clock warned me to “ Take 
care! take care! take care!” I shuddered and 
laid the book down, and asked Miss Patsey 
would she mind if I played with “ Tony.” 

“Antony” was a finely-developed cat, who 
knew all of his mistress’ acquaintances, but held 
himself quite loftily, and only deigned to recog- 
nize them by a languid movement of the tail, and 
a quiver (of course it couldn’t have been a wink ?) 
of the eye. Sometimes the old fellow was 
sociably inclined, and would elevate his back and 
rub against me a welcome he could not speak. 
Then Hetty would jerk out tales of his prow- 
ess, and of the rats he had slain or disabled, and his 





intelligence when a neighbor’s barn was on fire; 
how he cried, or rather mewled, “fire,” and 
responding to his cry of alarm, she sprang up and 
saw the light; and how, when the “ varmint” 
had gotten into their hen-house, and was making 
deadly havoc with the population thereof, 
“ Tony” gave a prompt and distinct alarm. 

“ Tony” knew full well when his praises were 
being sung, and after straightening himself up in 
a dignified way, and looking as people often do 
when trying not to seem conscious, would slowly 
advance to his mistress’ side, and purr a grateful 
“thank you.” So Hetty interpreted to me his 
action, and I dare say he understood it. 

Miss Patsey had an old-fashioned “ gyarden,” 
too. Oh! the sweets with which it was filled. 
Early in the season, violets, daffys, and jonquils; 
then the spicy shrub; then the “ laylocks,” and 
so on through the whole list of old-time-y garden 
beauties—primroses and lady-slippers, marigolds 
and sweet peas, ragged robins, larkspur, and 
princesse feather, bachelor’s buttons, China 
asters, and chrysanthemums. The beds were 
crude attempts at ship-shapeliness, and straggled 
around like the imaginary lines which form geo- 
graphical divisions, but were trimly bordered 
with pale, sweet-breathed pinks, the delicateness 
of which no chemist has endeavored to duplicate. 
The favor was accorded well-behaved children to 
go into that garden and gather for themselves a 
nosegay. 

The “gyarden” held another treasure — an 
apple tree. How beautiful looked the tempting 
balls as they ripened into scarlet globes, streaked 
with gold. “ Red streaks,” she called them, and 
red streaked they were; and I don’t think one 
was ever stolen, for Miss Patsey told the children 
that she kept every one for them, which she did, 
and they believed she did. 

Miss Patsey was always “ poorly,” and usually 
entertained her visitors, old and young, with the 
minute details and history of her ailments. She 
had experienced a succession of disasters and 
personal injuries, and had at divers and sundry 
times broken her arms and legs and bones, till 
scarcely anything was left to break but her back 
or neck. Her endurance and powers of recuper- 
ation were remarkable, indeed, and now I know 
that she must have been an intense sufferer; then, 
I thought the relation of her afflictions a sort of 
entertainment, which had to. me the aspect of 
fiction, and no reality whatever. 

I can remember hearing my mother say that it 
seemed Miss Patsey’s pride and aim to have any- 
thing that any one else had, in the way of ail- 
ments; but my gentle mother said it very, very 
gently, and with an amused smile I could not 
then understand. 

Hetty was “poorly,” too, but worked, 
worked, worked, always, and so, with unabated 
industry, the closest economy, and help from 
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many a generous neighbor, of a nature so dis- 
criminative that it left them with few unsupplied 
needs, the two worthy women lived, suffered, 
toiled, hoped, and enjoyed, doubtless, the simple 
pleasures which feli to their share, appreciating 
them, too, for they were humble-minded and full 
of gratitude to God and their friends, 

Leaving my home and my gentle mother, 
never alas! to lay my head again upon her 
bosom, as I have longed and yearned to do, I was 
sent to a large school, and from there to relatives 
abroad, for several years, When I returned, my 
father had left the old home, and though he gave 
me most hearty and cordial welcome, and the 
grasp of his hand thrilled me with pleasure, I 
soon sought the narrow house, where the willows 
swayed mournfully to the dirge sung by the winds, 
In the distance I heard the lowing of the cattle, 
and the plaintive bleating of the sheep ; sunbeams 
laid lovingly about her, and sweet odors filled 
the air. Peace was written upon’earth and sky, 
and lying prostrate upon the short velvety turf, 
which covered a heart whose every throb was one 
of care and tenderness for her child, a great 
peace seemed to fall upon me—even “ the peace 
which passeth understanding,” and my proud, 
restless, unquiet, sensitive nature was soothed 
an calmed by proximity to that sacred dust. 

The little village had grown into a town of 
considerable proportions, and I found most of my 
old haunts swallowed up and wiped away by im- 
provements. Recalling my oft-traveled route, 
the cottage, its contents, “ Tony,” and his mistress, 
I started in search of it; but it had vanished as 
completely as though it had never been—every 
trace of it absolutely blotted out; villas, ornate 
and perky, had grown up mushroom-like all 
about the locality, and I began fairly to lose 
the sense of my own identity. 

Seeking the old homestead, I saw immediately 
that the iconoclastic hand of the railroad capital- 
ist had laid a finger-mark upon it, and it was 
being transformed into a picturesque  station- 
house. . 

Presenting myself before an old friend of my 
mother’s, the venerable lady gave me hospitable 
cheer and welcome, and entreated my stay pro- 
longed. I passed two days of steady inquiry in 
her lonely home, and left, with regret amounting 
to sadness, the aged but sweet-voiced matron. 

In reply to my questioning about Miss Patsey, 
she gave me what she knew of her history, as 
told by a woman somewhat older than herself, 
who had been the companion of her youth, and 
with her when she answered the summons which 
all alike must obey. 

Patsey and Hester were twins; their affec- 
tion for and devotion to each other was so 


strong, So limitless, that each esteemed a sacrifice 
for the other more a pleasure than a duty. 
They were likely girls, and had their share of 





admirers. The manliest of them all, Stephen 
Watson, had captured the heart of Patsey; 
and happy was she when she confided t, 
Hester, that he had asked her to be his wife. 

Hester’s congratulations were of the sort 
to be expected under the circumstances ; she laid 
her arm about her sister, and hiding her face, 
whispered ; “* May you be happy, dear!” 

Stephen had asked Patsey to hasten the 
simple preparations which were necessary ere the 
twain became one flesh ; and the honest, sturdy 
fellow proceeded at once to invest his small 
earnings in a little cottage, upon the land owned 
by his parents. 

A few weeks passed, and Patsey felt that 
something disturbed the quiet relations of her 
life with those about her; and especially with 
her darling other self, as she often called her 
sister, 

No word of coldness, no act of reserve, no 
mentionable fault, omission or commission could 
she call up on the part of her sister, when satis- 
fied that something was truly wrong; she exam- 
ined herself with rigid, unsparing scrutiny, and 
also tried to discern-wherein laid the secret whose 
power was making a changeling of her sister; in 
spirit, if not in fact. 

If wayward for an instant, the arms of the 
offender were soon about the elder, as Patsey 
was called; and demonstrations of affection, pro- 
testations of Jove, and acts of helpfulness and care- 
ful forethought followed, and dispossessed poor 
Patsey’s mind of a shadow which her imagi- 
nation had conjured up—the dread that her sister 
no longer loved her. 

Added to this, she thought (for she had almost 
lost confidence in her own sense of discernment) 
Stephen was not the same; that he was ab- 
stracted, cold, and sympathetic by turns; and at 
last, tortured by suspicion, for which she blamed 
herself, and to which she could give no form nor 
substance, she confided to this friend that she was 
unhappy—that a mystery hung over them all— 
that she would give her life for either of these 
two loved ones, and that her heart was breaking 
because a wall was springing up between them, 
which was thin as air, but dark as night, and 
heavy as stone. 

The confidante was a woman of larger experi- 
ence in the workings of human nature than her 
poor, simple friend, and divined at once the 
nature of the trouble; but she refrained from en- 
lightening her visitor, and ‘only bade her take 
care that she did her own duty, and the mists 
would clear up of themselves. 

So by and by Hester’s moody fitfulness 
deepened into a settled sadness, and from that to 
a feverish illness of body and mind, which pros- 
trated the once strong and blooming girl upon a 
bed of suffering. Even in delirium, however, 
she wrestled with her secret, till her strength was 
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well nigh spent, and the medical attendant 
gravely said that her life hung upon a thread— 
the fever would die out, and most likely the life 
with it, 

Stephen, who had baunted the house, and 
now listened to this terrible verdict, buried his 
face in his hands upon the table, and made his 
moan like a child with the heart-ache—*“I wish 
I could die with her. Oh, Hester! Oh, my 
love!” 

“Stephen,” said a broken, quivering voice be- 
side him—“ Stephen! can this be so? Is it 
Hester instead of Patsey who holds your heart ?”’ 
- “Dear Patsey, good Patsey, forgive me! I 
could not help it; we could not help it! We do 
love each other dearly, but we both love you. 
We hadn’t meant to wrong you ; we never mean 
you should know it! I would have been to you 
a husband true and faithful, but my love to 
Hester is deep and strong, and if she dies, my 
heart will be buried in her grave;” and the poor 
fellow wrung Patsey’s hand, upon which fell big 
tear-drops. 

“She will not die,” calmly said this heroic 
sister; “she will live to be your wife; what 
matters it, so youand Hester are happy, and both 
love me?” 

“Oh, Patsey! you are too good; you are an 
angel, God bless you, Patsey,” and he wrung 
her hand again, till the pressure was like a vice. 

“ Come with me, Stephen,” she said, and led 
the way to where the sinking girl was paling 
under the critical period of burnt-out fever; with 
closed eyes and faint breath, she seemed to lie 
unconscious; but as the watchers waited hour 
after hour, the sleep grew more natural, the 
oreathing more regular, and at twilight she 
opened her eyes, and said feebly, “ Patsey!” 

Patsey pushed Stephen to the bedside; placed 
the thin white hands in his, while the invalid 
staged, with increasing color coming into lip and 
cheek; and as Stephen bent down to kiss her, 
the unselfish sister silently left the room. 

The struggle between Patsey and her heart, 
was known only to her Maker; and she told her 
friend the story in its details, passing over herself 
entirely. She also said, that to keep down tittle- 
tattle she should tell the gossips that “ Stephen 
and Hester had always been the parties most 
interested, and the clothing she pretended to be 
making for herself was really Hester’s; that 
partly for mischief, and partly for a blind, she 
consented to keep up the mystery; but now her 
sister would be married as soon as she got well.” 

She was married; and no cottage held two 
happier hearts, nor a more thrifty couple. 

Patsey was changed; people said “ How old 
Patsey looks! how staid she is !” 

A year passed; and one day there came a 
scared-faced boy, and said: “ Mrs, Watson, your 
husband has had a fall; he’s hurted bad; they 
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sent me ahead to tell ;” and the boy was followed 
by a kind-hearted neighbor, who begged her to 
be calm; “ and hoped it was not such a very bad 
accident— Stephen had only fallen from a 
haystack ;” and following the neighbor-man, 
Stephen himself, borne upon a door, and already 
in the coldness of death. 

“ Dear wife,” gasped Stephen— 

“God's will be done,” sobbed the heart- 
stricken Hester, sinking faint into the arms of the 
sympathizing Patsey. 

Only the next day, and the pitiful wail of a 
motherless babe was heard through the cottage ; 
and Stephen and Hester were buried in one 
grave. 

Patsey took to her heart and home the wee bit 
of a thing; but though nursed with great care, 
little Hetty grew up puny and gueer, When 
seven years old, Patsey left her native village and 
went to a factory, where she worked on good 
wages to give the little one doctors’ advice and 
and medicines, and good nourishing food; but 
as she grew to womanhood, she failed in strength, 
and both of them pined for the country and the 
pure air they had been accustomed to; so Patsey 
sold the little home, and came to H , where 
she lived to respected old age, and died at peace 
with her Maker, commending Hetty to the care 
of some relatives who were with her. 





NEVER AGAIN. 


THOS, S, COLLIER. 





Never again, though years may come and go 
And stars and suns may shine, 

And blue waves beat the shore with restless flow, 
Will your small hand clasp mine. 


Never again, though orchards may grow sweet 
With blossoms pink and white, 

Will come the subtle music of your feet, 
To fill me with delight. 


Never again, when robins blithely sing 
Songs that all souls rejoice, 

Amid the mary melodies of spring, 
For me will sound your voice. 


Never again, when through the shadows cold, 
The moaning of the tide 

Up from the sea in sad refrain is rolled, 
Will you stand by my side. 

Never again, while through the morning mist, 
The opal glory streams, 

Will we, where love has sanctified a tryst, 
Tell over night's bright dreams, 


Never again, oh! love so sweet, so fair! 
The tides may rise and fall, 

And bird songs echo through the fragrant air, 
And you not hear my call, 


Never again! The purple clovers toss, 
And lilies vigil keep, 

As soft south winds go wandering across 
The grave wherein you sleep. 
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Playing With Water. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The air has been described as the obedient 
servant of man, standing ever ready to wait upon 
him ; and the water is equally useful—ministering 
always to the sustenance of his bodily health, as 
well as serving in many ways to lessen his 
labors. Fresh air and pure water move side by 
side with man upon the earth, as the guardians 
of his life, and they act and react upon each 
other, and upon him, keeping him healthy, 
strong, and cheerful. 

Water, clear and sparkling as it trickles from 
the spring, would seem to be a simple thing of 
unmixed purity, but the discoveries in the science 
of chemistry have proved that it is a compound 
that can be broken up or divided into its original 
parts. 

A pretty and easy experiment can be used to 
show the separation of this compound. To do 
this, take a glass jar or large bottle, and place in 
it a bunch of fresh green leaves; then fill the jar 
full of fresh spring-water, Provide next a deep 
dish or basin, also containing the water, and turn 
the jar mouth downwards into the basin, so that 
the water and leaves are kept suspended in the 
iar, as in Figure 1. Place the whole in the 


Fig. 1. 





strong sunlight for a couple of hours, and the 
leaves will appear covered with tiny bubbles, 
By chemical discovery, these bubbles are known 
to be made of pure oxygen, which has been 
found in the carbonic acid—an invisible thing 
made of oxygen and carbon—which has become 
mixed with the water, 

All plants live upon this carbon; it is the bread 
and meat from which they get strength and 
growth, and they seize upon it greedily, wherever 
they can find it. Thus the leaves may be said to 


pluck their food of carbon from the carbonic 
acid leaving behind the oxygen, which becomes 
visible &s little bubbles in the midst of the water. 
That the sunlight assists the growth of the plants 
can be very easily proved by placing the same 





arrangement of leaves and spring-water in a dark 
cellar. Even after several hours, no bubbles will 
be seen, for without the help of the sun the leaves 
are unable to detach the carbon from the oxygen, 
and the poor, pale sprouts that grow in the dark 
on the potatoes are starved for want of food. 

Another easy experiment will furnish a proof 
of the manner in which vegetables grow. Spread 
mustard seed or cress seed on a piece of common 
flannel, laid on a dinner-plate. Keep it con- 
stantly moist with water, and in a short time the 
seeds will sprout and grow, producing a pretty 
little crop. These plants, having no soil, find 
enough food to sustain their delicate growth by 
detaching the carbon from the air and water 
which has surrounded them, 

By the beneficent ruling of Providence, this 
very oxygen which is rejected by the plants and 
thrown loose into the air, isthe food most desired 
by men, who draw it eagerly into their lungs, and 
after a time send some of it out again so mixed 
and changed as to be carbonic acid gas, a sub- 
stance unwholesome to mankind, but again ready 
to provide, in its treasure of carbon, the requisite 
food of the plants. Thus the animal world and 
the vegetable world act directly upon the air and 
water, each preparing food and sustenance for the 
other, by an involuntary labor which is both 
silent and unseen. 

That plants are chiefly formed of carbon, can 
be shown to the eye by burning a piece of weod. 
The blackened or charred remainder, which is 
called charcoal, is itself a form of carbon. If a 
little of this charcoal is mixed with the earth it 
will strengthen the color and growth of flowers, 
acting upon them somewhat as beef-tea acts 
on an invalid, giving much nutriment in little 
bulk, 

The efficient service of water rests, in a great 
degree, upon its rapid changes of position, and 
the fact that any movement in surrounding ob- 
jects will throw it into motion. ° 

A very neat way of exhibiting these vibrations 
may be made without difficulty to serve as quite 
an imposing experiment for the fireside, It is 
only necessary to provide a rather short and 
broad glass jar, such as is used to hold preserved 
fruit, it bemg, however, important that the 
bottom be smooth and clear. Any glass dish with 
a plain or unfigured bottom can be used, Fill the 
vessel partly with water and lay a piece of white 
paper upon the top so as to be safe from con- 
tact with the water. The room must then be 
made entirely dark, and a burning candle held 
just beneath the jar, By touching the side of 
the vessel with the finger, as in Figure 2, the 
water will be set in motion, and its vibrations can 
be distinctly seen in waving lines of light upon 
the white paper. 

Water is formed by a combination of the oxy- 
gen already mentioned, and another gas called 
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hydrogen. This latter when pure cannot be 
recognized either by taste, sight, or smell, and is 
so light that it is used to fill the balioons, which 
float high into the air. 

Fig. 2. 








Besides these two substances, water often con- 
tains many other things, which are gathered into 
it during its passage down the hills and through 
the valleys. Among these things is lime, which 
renders the water what is called “ hard,’ and un- 
willing to mix with soap. Magnesia is also 
found in water, and when a good deal of iron 
appears in it, the water is considered very whole- 
some and strengthening as a drink. When 
mixed with sulphur, it becomes a famous medi- 
cine, which increases in value as it increases in 
odor until it is almost as strong as a bad egg. 

The idea that water must be a pure and un- 
mixed substance because it is without color, can 
be readily disproved by adding either salt, sugar, 
or hartshorn to it. A considerable quantity of 
either of these substances can be added to a glass 
of water without changing its color, and many 
powerful homeeopathic medicines are dissolved 
in drinking water without altering its color or 
taste. 

The various substances held in solution in ap- 
parently pure water will often have an injurious 
effect upon colors, and little ariists should remem- 
ber that their toy paints will often give better 
results when dissolved in rain water, or in water 
that has been boiled. Rain water is usually 
really,pure. and on that very account is tasteless 
and unpleasant to persons accustomed to relish a 
drink flavored with the minerals and earths which 
have been drawn into it. 

Water, when rightly directed, moves the 
machinery of mills and manufactories, and men 
have devoted much attention to the methods by 
which its weight and action can be most effectively 
applied to assist human labor. The effect of 
pressure is of so much importance that much 
consideration has been given to it, and one of the 
most important rules by which it is governed is 
illustrated by Figure 3. 

It is found that when a cork is forced down 





into a bottle filled with water, the pressure is 
directed downwards, sideways, and upwards, 
exactly in the way that the arrows are seen to 


Fig. 3. 





point. To measure the strength of this pressure 
it has been proved that when the cork is one 
square inch in size, every square inch of water in 
the bottle receives exactly the same pressure as 
that given to the cork. Thus, if ten pounds 
weight rests upon the square inch of cork, each 
square inch of water in the bottle will receive 
also ten pounds’ weight of pressure. 

The strength of running water under an object 
will support and float it on the surface as the raft 
is carried upon the breast of the river. A tide 
falling downwards upon a wheel can often turn 
it with great force, and it is sometimes convenient 
to so place a wheel in a running stream that the 
water, striking the lower edge, causes it to re- 
volve. Dams also are made to gather and 
restrain water, so that it may be directed by the 
hand of man upon the very point where its 
service is needed, 

The force with which water resists a blow is 
readily proved by striking the surface with the 
open palm of the hand. The oars used in pro- 
pelling a boat act on this principle, as they are so 
used as to strike the water, the resistance of which 
sends the boat forward. A piece of slate used in 
the game of “ Ducks and Drakes,” can be made 
to skim the water for a considerable distance by 
the exertion of skill in the way in which the 
slate is made to strike the water, from which 
it will rebound. 

It may be said that by the use of water, the 
play-thing known as a Sucker is made, although 
it depends for its strength upon the pressure of 
the air. The sucker, see Figure 4, is prepared 
by cutting a piece of leather perfectly round, and 
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about two or three inches in diameter. A hole is 
made in the centre just large enough to permit 
the passage of a strong cord, which should be 
somewhat more than a yard in length. On the 
under side of the leather tie a firm knot, to pre- 
vent the escape of the cord, and then tie a short 
stick, to serve as a handle, at the other end. 
When thus completed, soak the leather in water 
until it is very pliable. If this sucker is then 
pressed firmly with the foot until it adheres per- 
fectly to the smooth side of a brick or stone, a 
pull upon the cord will lift that object from ite 
bed, 
re, & The pressure of the air 
prevents water from rising, 
and this can be shown read- 
ily by removing the air. By 
sucking into the mouth the 
air which is contained in a 
Straw, the end of which rests 
in water, the water will rise 
in the straw until it can be 
sucked into the mouth. Many 
beys have found fun in suck- 
ing cider by this principle; 
by the same rule a baby draws 
the milk through the long 
tube of its nursing-bottle, and 
invalids who are very weak 
: find much refreshment in 
drinking through a bent glass tube, which permits 
the fluid to reach their lips without the effort of 
turning the head. 

Water in motion obeys certain rules—thus a 
river flows fastest on the surface at the middle. 
In the pleasant pastime of throwing leaves, chips, 
bark or pieces of paper into a stream for a mimic 
boat race, the victory will most probably be won 
by the lucky chip that swims in the middle, its 
unlucky rivals being delayed in their course by 
the slow passage of the water nearer the banks. 

The curative effect of warm water should be 
explained to children, It is natural to apply cold 
water to bumps and bruises and it is necessary to 
explain to them that the soreness of a bruise or 
sprain is most quickly reduced by the application 
of warmed water, frequently, as hot as it‘can be 
borne, The heat prevents the collection of blood 
in the injured part, and by driving it back into 
its accustomed channels, relieves many bruises. 
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NOTHING. 


BY K. C, H. 


And hearts are awakened by love's warm breath, 
And an hundred hearts are the same as one ; 
And lips have sworn to love till death, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 
The heart awakes to fade and break 
And the lips but smile at the pain they make. 











LOIS LANDOR, ARTIST. 


BY SUE CHESNUTWOOD. 


“TI am neither young enough nor old enough 
to fall in love.” So wrote the accomplished and 
heartless Horace Walpole; and more than one 
hundred years later, Seth Gordon wrote the same 
words to his mother, nor dreamt but they were 
original, He added, “I have reached the safe 
period between the two follies incident to youth 
and old age; so set your mind at rest about me.” 

After he had mailed his letter, he strolled up 
street, or rather made his way through the 
jostling crowd which always throngs a city’s 
thoroughfare at four o'clock of a winter’s after- 
noon. He stopped atthe European block, and 
entered one of the doors. Both sides of the pass- 
age were covered with lawyer’s shingles, with as 
many hands pointing to as many numbers. 
Among these was only one which denoted a dif- 
ferent occupation. It read, “Lois Landor, 
Artist, room 16.” He did not glance at any of 
the shingles; he evidently required no directions, 
but went up stairs and through the long halls as 
one traveling a beaten route. 

At number 16 he rapped. A lady of about 
fifty answered ; she was stylish and self-possessed ; 
she greeted him with dignity, then placed a chair 
for him, and sat down at the corner of the grate 
fire with a slight shiver, as if opening the door 
had chilled her. The room was a handsome 
parlor, and seemed retired and elegant, although 
the rush of life in the street below sent up a 
steady rumbling like distant thunder. 

“Lois is not at home,” said the lady; then 
added carelessly—* She is having a sitting from 
Mrs. You know she is too much of an in- 
valid to come here.” 

It was growing rapidly dark. ‘The artist must 
have stopped work some time ago. If Mrs. 
Landor did not wish him to stay, she was impo- 
lite in mentioning what was her daughter’s 
errand abroad. He had no intention of leaving 
until Lois returned. He got up, went to the 
window, and looked down at the crowd below ; 
he was evidently very much at home there. Pres- 
ently he turned again into the room. 

“] got a letter from mother, to-day; would 
you like to read it?” and he placed th® open 
sheet in her lap. 

She looked a little stiff, as if she would rather 
not touch the letter, but glanced it through and 
returned it, saying, “‘ She seems to be uneasy about 








you. Who is the cause of her perturbation ?” 
He laughed. “I answered her at once,” he 
replied. 


“Well ?” said the lady ; her tone was simply a 
well-bred question, which he evidently expected 
her to put, and which was but a reply to the ex- 
pectation ; it implied no curiosity, and scarcely 
more interest. 
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“TI told her I was neither young enough nor 
old enough to fall in love,” he said, and went 
back to the window to watch for Lois, 

Mrs. Landor smiled as she looked into the 
fire. 

The artist had entered the building while he 
had been in the room ; now the door opened, and 
she came in. She had a little ragged boy of 
noticeably beautiful face with her. She paid no 
attention to her mother, and did not even see 
Seth. Her nature was full of that concentration 
that is an element of success She led the child 
into her studio, which was adjoining, and open- 
ing a drawer in an escritoire, showed him a box 
of choice candies; then taking a piece of paper, 
did him up a considerable parcel. 

“ Now, remember, come to-morrow morning 
exactly at ten, and I will give you some more, 
Do you understand? exactly at ten; if you are 
a minute late, I shall not give you one.” 

“ Begorrah! miss!’ replied the urchin, de- 
vouring the sweets. 

“ Well, then go,”’ she said, closing the drawer ; 
then added—* Come looking just as you do this 
minute. Don’t you wash your face anew.” 

“‘ Begorrah, miss!’’ replied the urchin again 
with a laugh to think he should receive a caution 
on that score, Then he made his way out. 

Seth had followed them, and stood watching and 


listening. Lois turned now and saw him. She 
was certainly very handsome, She held out both 
her hands, 


“T am so glad tosee you. It seems a thou- 
sand years since you were here,” she said, with a 
frankness that disarmed her words of any deeper 
feeling than she could have expressed in the 
presence of a room-full, though they were quite 
alone. 

He took her hand eagerly. 

“Yet it was only last week,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 

“I have been so busy since you were here; I 
must show you what I have done—but did you 
look well at my little tatterdemalion; his face 
looks as if he might belong to the cherubic choir, 
so innocent, so sweet; but there is original sin 
in the quirk of his elbows when his arms are 
akimbo ; and that is the way I intend to draw 
him.” There was an enthusiasm about her that 
was refreshing. 

At that moment she discovered that he still had 
on his great-coat. Mrs. Landor had not invited 
him to lay it off. Lois did so now. 

He threw it on a chair, saying, “I am afraid 
your faith in cherubic and saintly qualities is 
weak,” 

« What have I ever said to make you think so ?” 
she said, looking troubled; then added, “ There 
never was but one head worthy of a halo, 
though,” 

She had been divesting herself of cloak and 





hat; now she led the way before an almost com- 
pleted picture. It was a strong sketch, in which 
physical suffering and spiritual victory were de- 
picted. 

“ That is the picture of a martyr,” he said, in 
the calm critical tone of a connoissetr. 

She ISoked pleased. 

“T have been perfectly happy while producing 
that. It is St. Stephen. Father Nellare, the 
priest at St. Michael’s, ordered it,”’ she said. 

He was looking gravely at the picture. 
denly he turned to her. 

“ Forgive mea thoughtless speech ; any woman 
who could conceive of such a face, has the strong- 
est faith in her race.” 

She smiled. 

“Tt is all right now—only, for all we are such 
good friends, I suppose we hardly know each 
each other after all.” 

In the parlor there was the rattle of dishes and 
the aroma of coffee. 

“ Come, tea is ready,” she added, and led the 
way into the next room. 

A waiter from an adjoining restaurant had just 
spread the meal, and Mrs, Landor was already 
seated. All the rest of the evening Seth was 
thoughtful and a trifle abstracted. 

“She is beautiful; and I don’t suppose I 
know her atall. I'd like to have Burke meet 
her.” 

This was what he was occupied with. 

Burke was his chum. He was considerably 
endowed with talent; had met with more than 
average success in business, and was handsome 
and brilliant; in fact, in every way desirable. 
He had been much courted by society, and as a 
natural result, was self-contained to a degree. 
In the words of quaint Robert Herrick, he 

—'‘' Was full of himself, 

And answered his own notions.” 
He considered his opinion final, and had fallen 
into the common error of men of his calibre, of 
depreciating the ability of the other sex. That 
was why Seth wished him to meet Lois—it was 
the one fault he found with his friend. He him- 
self had a chivalrous regard for women, and 
had been their staunch defender in many a 
wordy conflict. He felt confident that if Burke 
should once see Lois, all such conflict would be 
at an end. Fox has said: “A single fact is 
worth a thousand arguments;”’ he wished to offer 
Lois as such a fact. As he was taking leave he 
said: “I have a friend whom I would like to 
bring with me some time.” 

He called the very next evening, and then a 
few evenings after, and took some flowers with 
him, but did not take his friend; he thought of 
it both times, but put it off as if there was some- 
thing disagreeable about it. When he had come 
the third time within one week, Mrs. Landor re- 
ceived him with marked coldness; but Lois 
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greeted him in her usual heartsome fashion, hold- 
ing out both her hands, and saying: “ What, you 
have come again so soon? how good of you!” 

“I thought you intended bringing your friend 
with you,”’ said Mrs. Lander, disagreeably. 

Seth was like a thermometer; he felt every 
change in the social temperature. Mrs. Landor’s 
greeting took off the fine edge of the enjoyment 
he had experienced in Lois’. “How did one 
woman ever give birth to such another?” he 
queried. Lois was talking gayly, trying to dispel 
the unpleasantness. He stayed and spent the 
evening as usual. Mrs, Landor made a number 
of disagreeable remarks, and he took them all 
away with him. It is astonishing what capacity 
we have for carrying such things. He wondered 
why she disliked him, also why he should wish 
that he had never thought of taking Burke there. 
When he reached his apartments he sat down 
and read the evening paper right through. When 
he had finished, it occurred to him that he had 
already read it after tea, before going to see Lois. 
He did not smile at himself, and would have 
been angry if anybody else had. Instead, he 
thought, almost aloud: “I will gothere and take 
Burke to-morrow evening,” 

He did so; and experienced some such pride 
as ownership prompts, in seeing his friend’s evi- 
dent pleasure in Lois’ intelligent, fresh conversa- 
tion. Mrs, Landor was unusually affable to 
3urke. To Seth it seemed as if she was trying 
to mark her difference in treatment of his friend 
and himself. When the evening was spent, and 
they were out on the street, Burke remarked : 

“ She is handsome and brainy, quite above the 
average. How did you get acquainted ?” 

Seth would have been angry if he had not 
appreciated her, yet it made him uncomfortable to 
hear him praise her. 

“Our parents, when they were young folks, 
lived in the same town, and were intimate,” he 
answered, shortly, 

“It is a curious way for them to live, quite 
novel and charming,” Burke remarked. There 
was no reply. It seemed impertinent for him to 
comment on their mode of life, or anything con- 
cerning them, 

Seth did aot go to the Landors’ for a full week 
after that evening; when he did, he found Lois at 
work; her mother told him so with a sort of pol- 
ished ungraciousness, and invited him to be 
seated, “ Lois is much hurried with a portrait ; 
it is to be a gift at the holidays, from a lady to 
her husband; she has worked for the last three 
evenings,” she explained, coldly. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; he was sitting before the 
fire and looking «bsently into it. Mrs. Landor 
evidently expected him to say good-evening and 
leave; but he had not seen Lois for a week. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he had punished 
himself every evening in staying away. 





“Mr. Burke was here Tuesday. We think 
your friend charming,” broke in Mrs. Landor’s 
voice upon his musing: it sounded harsh, and 
there was an unpleasant emphasis on the we. 

“ Yes,” he said again in exactly the same tone 
as before, and not removing his eyes from the fire. 
He appeared indifferent. Mrs. Landor looked 
gratified. She failed to see under his face, hence 
could not know of his rage at what he deemed 
Burke’s impertinence in calling alone within a 
week of his introduction. 

“ He is really quite brilliant, and so distingué,” 
continued the lady. Seth acquiesced. Then 
there was a brief silence; he seemed unconscious 
of the fact, Mrs. Landor keenly alive to it. She 
became embarrassed and fidgeted in her chair. 
At length she made a comment on the weather, 
which had been rough all day ; he certainly did 
not hear her, or he would not have been so dis- 
courteous; for with sudden resolution, as if he had 
just made up his mind, he arose and went directly 
into Lois’ studio. Mrs. Landor turned white; 
she seemed possessed of some unpleasant mem- 
ory. Far back in the past, she had seen his 
father as quietly make up his mind and leave her. 

He found Lois seated before an easel—she 
seemed spent and tired ; her face looked as if she 
was sitting in the shadow of something; she did 
not work with any spirit. Suddenly, possessed of 
that mysterious electric consciousness of another's 
presence, she glanced up and saw him. 

“Are you absolutely compelled to work?” he 
asked, and took a chair beside her easel. 

She began putting away her drawing utensils. 
“ What makes you think so?” 

“ Your mother told me.”’ 

She made no comment, but the shadow in 
which she seemed to be sitting deepenec until! 
her face became quite dark. He was both hurt 
and angry. She had been able to spare time for 
Burke. “I will come again when you are less 
occupied,” he said, and arose. 

** You do not understand. I am in no hurry 
with my work. Please stay!” She spoke im- 
petuously, and put out her hand as if to detain 
him. He instantly sat down again. 

“ Why do you not lay off your overcoat?” she 
asked. 

He did so. He had forgotten that he still had 
it on. He was very much pre-occupied. He 
wanted to know what she thought of Burke, but 
could not bring himself to ask her. 

The picture of the ragged urchin with his arms 
akimbo stood in full view; it was almost com- 
pleted, and was a most attractive sketch. He got 
up to examine it. 

* Let me be the purchaser ?” he said. 

She flushed. “I have already refused to sell 
it to Mr. Burke.” Then she added a trifle coldly, 
“T never make personal sales. My fancy pic- 
tures all go to Darne’s gallery.” 
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The next morning, on his way to business, he 
stopped at Darne’s. 

“ The picture has already been bespoken by 
Mr. Burke,” was the information he received. 

He was very angry; he could not get over it. 
He was a lawyer, and that day had a case on 
hand. He was short with the witnesses, with the 
lawyer on the other side, with his own client. 
He had a reputation for good humor and suavity ; 
so when the case was closed, his opponent asked 
him if he was ill. 

He was ashamed of himself. 

“Tam no better than a big boy,” he thought. 

The next time he went to see Lois, he found 
Burke there. He had evidently been there fre- 
quently, for he made several references to former 
conversations. Mrs. Landor was unusually affa- 
ble; and Burke did the talking. He was a fin- 
ished conversationalist ; his natural powers were 
considerably above the average ; and he had culti- 
vated them. He could fill an evening, without 
effort, with wit, humor and eloquence. He 
always spoke and acted like a man who expected 
to have his biography written. He seemed 
thoroughly at home. It irritated Seth beyond 
endurance. He had never seen faults in his 
friend before ; to-night he saw nothing else. 

“ He is an egregious egotist,” he said to himself. 

Lois had lost her old unconstrained manner. 
She seemed like a person on her guard, as if she 
was studying to be non-committal. 

Seth could not stand it. He left early, and 
Burke went with him. They had little to say to 
each other, and parted as soon as practicable. 
Their friendship seemed fast ending. 

Seth was out of humor with the whole world, 
himself included. He remembered uncomfortably 
the letters he had written to his mother. 

«« After all,there is no safe period,” he said to 
himself, and winced, for he knew that he was in 
love. 

About this time he learned that Lois was tak- 
ing Burke’s portrait. His friend was handsome; 
and he appreciated the fact. He had had his 
picture taken in every conceivable view ; and he 
looked well in each. 

Seth had never had a picture taken in his life ; 
he had never thought of such a thing; but then 
he was not handsome, which is a sufficient reason. 
It made him perfectly miserable to think of 
Burke’s sittings. 

One afternoon he went in and found her alone, 
seated before the portrait. He took her by sur- 
prise. She held another picture just the same 
size, and seemed to be critically comparing the 
two. He did not see the second portrait, for 
when she discovered him, she instantly turned it 
face to the wall, and looked embarrassed. 

“ She is making a duplicate for her own bene- 
fit,” he thought, and left almost instantly, rail- 
ing at fate. 





Two months went by, and Burke was untiring 
in his attentions. He sent flowers every day; 
Lois would not have accepted anything else. 

Mrs. Landor expected each week that he would 
offer himself; and she was justified in the expec- 
tation, for he had done everything but commit 
himself. 

Miss Van Rensellar, a little blonde heiress, on 
whom he had been in the habit of calling, and 
who had made a hero of him, grew pale and 
distracted, because he never came any more. 

Seth was morose and uncompanionable ; he 
was perfectly conscious that he was growing 
abominable; but he did not try to mend his 
mood. 

“TI come of a long-lived stock, and shall pro- 
bably live to be eighty,” he said to himself. 

When things were at this pass, he got word 
that his parents would sail for America by the 
next Cunard. They had been abroad for a year. 
For a moment he was as joyous as a boy over the 
intelligence, and took his hat with the impetuous 
intention of going to tell Lois, but hung it up and 
sat down to his desk again. 

When at length he did go to the European 
block, she was not in, so he told her mother, in- 
stead. That lady listened with cold indifference ; 
and when he expressed the hope that their old- 
time pleasant acquaintance might be renewed, 
did not reciprocate in any way. He felt cut up 
and embarrassed, and resolved never to go there 
again. 

He did not for some time, and grew constantly 
more wretched. His father and mother were due 
in a few days. 

“I must brace up,” he said to himself ;. and 
that night went to the opera. It was the first 
time he had been there that season. 

He saw Burke there, and he looked as-if he 
too might have come for the purpose of bracing 
up, for he did not pay the sfightest heed to the 
music, and looked absorbed, 

Seth could not catch his eye. When it was 
over they went their separate ways without meet- 
ing, although they passed out the same door 
almost at the Same instant. 

The next day each of these men neglected 
his business; and each wore an expression as if 
he meant to have it out and quit. 

This is the way one of them had it. 

Burke went to his hotel and sat down before 
his fire with his slippered feet on the fender, He 
was naturally calculating, hence he calculated 
Lois was poor, quite dependent upon her own 
resources since her mother’s income was only suf- 
ficient for her own elegant wants. Then she had 
not the entréé to socicty. She was unknown by 
it save through her litle fame. He had always 
intended to marry and have a family; it was 
quite the proper thing for him to do; but he had 
expected his wife to be a leader of the ton, per- 
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haps some patrician widow of wealth, or maybe 
little Van Rensellar. If he married Lois he 
would have to give all and receive nothing, save 
her bright, handsome presence. He weighed 
one situation against the other with cool accuracy ; 
then calmly, as if with dissecting knife, began to 
analyze his sentiments toward her. To most of 
natures love comes with a mighty rush like a tor- 
rent over a precipice, overflooding all that stands 
in the way. Hence the incongruity of so many 
marriages; but there are a few exceptional 
natures so analytical and self-poised, that‘ their 
strongest emotions are subject to their own keen 
criuicism, 

Burke’s was such. He knew that he was in 
love with Lois; and in the face of that knowl- 
edge, was able to conclude that his love could be 
conquered, and that it was wise that it should be ; 
that a bitter dose was forgottea soon after swal- 
sowing; and that there was tonic in bitterness. 
He never considered Lois in the matter for one 
minute; did not think that the artist might have 
got a hurt; that he had gone too far in this to 
thus cooly withdraw. He did not for a moment 
regret the past. He never regretted anything 
that he did, hence was never absolutely unhappy. 
It occurred to him that she might marry Seth. 

He had a cigar in his mouth at the time, and 
when the thought came, he bit it clean in two, 
then spit it out and said, “ bah!” 

Seth, in his apartments, also had it out in this 
wise. He walked then up and down and up and 
down again, his arms folded behind him and his 
eye-brows meeting in a heavy scowl. He had 
his great coat on as if ready for a start; he had 
had it on for an hour, 

“ After all, the choice is fer her to make, not 
for either Burke or me,” he thought, with a sud- 
den surprise, that he had not seen it so before. 
His eye-brows went back to their respective posi- 
tions; and he felt kindly toward his friend for 
the first time in many weeks. Either one or the 
other of them was bound to suffer. He had a 
sense of pity. He took his hat and went out. 
He did not go direct to the European block, but 
took in the Hotel on his way. “He intended 
to tell Burke exactly what he was going to do; 
and let him speak first if he chose. When he 
rapped at the door he found his old chum just 
completing an elaborate evening toilet, He 
looked very cool and handsome. 

“ Well, what is on the tapis, old fellow?’ Seth 
asked with a nearer approach to his former man- 
ner than he had been.able to command since the 
fiwst evening he had taken him to see Lois. 

“ Going to spend the evening with Miss Van 
Rensellar. I have meglected her sadly of late, 
but intend to renew my devotions.” He spoke 
with a quiet self-assurance, as if announcing his 
engagement. 

Seth colored to his very temples. He could 











find but one explanation, Lois had refused him. 
In his pity for his friend for the moment, he for- 
got the promise for himself. He had not sat 
down, Burke had not asked him to, now he took 
a step forward with a boyish impulse of saying 
how sorry he was, when he caught sight of his 
friend’s face reflected in the mirror, before which 
he stood tying his cravat with exquisite care. It 
was smiling and amused, as if enjoying the evi- 
dent perplexity he had caused. 

“I am delaying your toilet; pray pardon me, 
and good-evening,” said Seth, in confusion, and 
he went out. All the way tothe European block 
he was seeking a solution to the difficulty. 

“It was because he did not wish my sym- 
pathy,” that was his final summing up. 

Mrs. Landor answered his rap. She had a lady 
friend in the parlor; she did not introduce him. 

“Lois is in her studio at work,” she said 
coldly. He went in carrying his hat in his hand, 
she had not offered to take it. The studio door 
had been closed, so he closed it after him. Lois 
was seated before a small table with her arms 
folded upon it, and her face buried in them. She 
was so intensely quiet that he knew she must be 
sleeping. Such tenderness as he felt toward her. 
He came and stood directly beside her; the soft, 
yielding carpet gave no answer to his footfalls. 
He stood thus full three minutes. He was hesi- 
tating whether or not to speak, when she stirred, 
drew a long sigh, and sat up. She had cried be- 
fore she went to sleep. The traces were evident. 
It was the supreme moment of their lives. They 
understood each other. 

“ O, how I love you!” he said, and stooping 
kissed her forehead; a few minutes later he kissed 
her lips. 

“ Your mother does not like me. She wished 
you to marry Burke; that is why you cried,” he 
said. 

She smiled at his directness. 

“Mr. Burke did not want to marry me any more 
than I wanted to marry him,” she replied with 
an evident effort to direct his thoughts from her 
mother. For a moment she was successful. 
The face of his friend as reflected in the mirror 
arose before him. It was a selfish face. If she 
had loved him it would have been all the same; 
he would still have been making his elaborate 
toilet to call on Miss Van Rensellar. Seth saw 
it now plainly. Their friendship was quite ended. 
Then his thoughts reverted to her mother. 

« What makes her dislike me?” he asked. 

Lois averted her face and looked distressed. 
He waited for her answer. She gave it at length 
in a low embarrassed tone : 

«“ When she was young, she loved your father ; 
she never forgave your mother, and she says you 
are like her.” 

He comprehended it all. She was a woman 
to hate strongly. He put his arm around Lois and 
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drew her tenderly toward him. She had loved 
him in the face of opposition; he was very proud ; 
he did not stop to consider that nothing so nour- 
ishes love. 

“Then she will not wish to meet them,’ he 
said, 

She shook her head. “ She intends returning 
to her old home,” she replied. 

“ We must be married at once,” he said. He 
would have been glad of any combination of 
circumstances that made it imperative. 

Ther he crossed the studio to where the pic- 
ture that had made him so miserable still stood 
face to the wall. He turned it to the light. It 
was a portrait of himself. . 


EXHORTATION. 


THOMAS S, COLLIER, 





O, life that is lost in the living! 
O, soul grown a-weary and cold! 
That seeks not the gladness of giving, 
And clings to its purple and gold. 
We mourn for your dark days and dying,— 
We mourn for your silence and gloom,— 
For who, when with death you are lying, 
Will garland your grave with sweet bloom ? 


The sorrows of desolate nations, 
The tears running bitter and wild, 
The blood that war drinks in libations, 
The coffins by famine up-piled ; 
The darkness so dense that it presses 
The beauty from youth's ruddy lips, 
The skeleton hid by long tresses, 
The wine turning sour as one sips, 


These, these are the treasures you cherish, 
Who smile when the keen knife is thrust 

Through young hearts, that wither and perish, 
And slowly fade back into dust: 

But far in the years that come sweeping 
Up from the dim distance of space, 

What love will grow glad in your keeping ? 
What joy will ililumine your face? 


O, soul that clings unto self only, 
That like to a cloud comes and goes, 
That wanders in by-ways, made lonely 
By chill winds, and blighting of snows, 
That seems but a ghost as one passes, 
Why shun the fair glory of lands 
Made bright by sweet blossoms and grasses, 
And rich with the clinging of hands? 


The high waves come tossing and foaming, 
The great winds rush by strong and free, 
And from vast, purple reaches of gloaming, 
The far stars shine down to the sea: 
O, infinite depths, that bend over 
The paths where our footsteps must move, 
In your wide realms our souls can discover 
The crowning and splendor of love. 


-@-——_—_—_- 
HOLy poverty is heavenly riches, 





HOW IT CAME BACK TO HER. 


BY L. A. CHURCHILL, 


It was very hot outside and hotter still in the 
kitchen where Barbara was ironing. There wasa 
roaring fire in the stove; and the windows were 
closed, for the air, warm as it was, would cool the 
irons. With flushed cheeks and moist forehead, 
Barbara worked on, smoothing ruffles, polishing 
cuffs and collars, and rubbing away on sundry 
garments, till not a wrinkle could be seen upun 
them. 

It was not agreeable work, to be ironing with 
the mercury at 90 above zero in the shade; but 
Barbara was not in a mood to be cast down by 
trifles. She remembered that many of these arti- 
cles of apparel were soon to be worn up among 
the White Mountains, Yes, among the dear, 
grand, old, delightful hills, of which New Eng- 
landers are so proud, She had thought so much 
about thistrip! She had wished and expected 
to take it the summer before, but her mother had 
been taken sick; and as the Elwells only kept 
female help when the spring house-cleaning and 
haying were in progress, she had been obliged to 
give it up. But she was glad now that she did so, 
for she was going then with an old aunt, who was 
one of those nervous people, who often have the 
term fussy applied to them; and who labored 
under the impression that nineteen-year-old 
Barbara was still a child, and needed “ seeing 
to;” and her anxiety that the seeing to should be 
properly done, rendered herself anything but an 
agreeable companion for her niece. But as there 
seemed to be no one else for Barbara to go with, 
she had decided to accept her aunt’s invitation to 
accompany her; but determined to get out of 
that lady’s society as often as possible when the 
journey was accomplished. 

But now her companion was to be May Merrill, 
the dearest, merriest school-mate she had ever 
had; and then Fred Burton was going to the 
mountains in a week or two to sketch. 

Fred Burton was a handsome young artist, the 
son of Esquire Burton, the richest man in the vil- 
lage, two miles beyond Barbara Elwell’s home. 
Rumor called him a reckless young fellow; and 
asserted that in the three years he had spent in 
Paris for the purpose of studying art, he had 
studied also how to make money at the gaming 
table; and had thoroughly learned how to quattf 
the red wine. 

Fred was in love with Barbara Elwell; and 
one day, two years before our story opens, had 
called on her father, and asked permission to ad- 
dress his daughter as a lover. 

Farmer Elwell was by no means a hard hearted 
man; and he believed that his child loved Fred, 
and would gladly have given his consent to the 
young man’s wooing, had he considered him 
worthy of his daughter. But he could not ac- 
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cept, as Barbara’s lover, one who did not deny 
the charges laid to him, and frankly told Fred so. 
But his heart was full of pity when he saw the 
look of sorrow his words had brought to the 
handsome young face; and he said; 

“My Barbara is worth reforming to gain, 
Fred ; and when I am satisfied that you have left 
behind you the vices you do not now disown, I 
will give my free consent to your seeking her 
hand. I trust to your honor, and do not think 
you will ask for her heart till you are a better 
man.” 

Fred went away determined to begin a new 
course ; but during the months that followed he 
was tempted again and again, and sometimes 
yielded. He was in many things a noble fellow 
at heart; and he remembered, that not until he 
had left his vices entirely behind, was he to ad- 
dress Barbara as a lover, and kept back the 
words he longed to utter. 

Barbara had learned from her father of his in- 
terview with Fred; and with a sweet womanly 
patience, a firm faith that all would come right 
at last, and many prayers, she waited for him she 
loved to become conqueror of himself. 

And so on that hot June day, as she went on 
with her work, she thought how delightful it 
would be up among the cool hills with Fred and 
May Merrill so near; and burnt fingers and aching 
feet became as nothing ; and she rubbed away as 
nimbly, and sang as blithely, as though that 
stifling kitchen was the most comfortable place 
in the world. But at last the last garment was 
hung on the clothes-rack to air; the cuffs and 
collars put away with the handkerchiefs ironed 
yesterday; and she went to her room, took a 
bath, changed her dress and went down to the 
sitting room. She found a neighbor, a Mrs, 
Andrews, sitting with her mother. 

It was said this woman had consumption. A 
neglected cold had certainly left her very misera- 
ble; and when Barbara entered the room she 
could only nod to her by way of greeting, so 
violent was the fit of coughing that came on at 
that moment. 

“I see your cough doesn’t seem to leave you,” 
said Mrs. Elwell, when the fit was over. 

And Mrs. Andrews leaned back in her chair 
nearly exhausted. 

“ You ought to go somewhere for your health 
this summer.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” said Mrs. Andrews, faintly ; 
“but 1 cannot afford it. Our crops were poor 
last year, and we had a hard time to get through 
the winter. John scarcely had money enough to 
get the children clothes, decent to wear to school 
this term. This weather has taken away what 
little strength | had. I have been longing for 
the mountain air. I lived among the hills when 
1 was a child, and it seems to me my poor lungs 
would stop aching and grow strong again if I 





could fill them with the kind of air I got then. 
But it’s no use talking about it.” And the poor 
woman sighed as she changed the subject. 

Long after their visitor had left did Barbara sit 
silently looking out of the window, taking no 
heed of her mother's conversation. The trouble- 
some question, “‘ Ought I to go to the mountains, 
and let this woman stay at home ?”’ had come to 
her mind, and she could find no satisfactory an- 
swer, 

“ How absurd to think of staying at home for 
her sake,” whispered self. “ Here I have been 
going without everything I possibly could for the 
past three years in order to take this trip; and to 
give it up would be too silly to be thought of.” 

“If any man would be my disciple, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me,’’ answered conscience. 

“Then there are May and Fred; it would be 
too bad to disappoint them,” pleaded self, glad 
of so wily an argument. 

“ Not as bad as it would be for the little 
Andrews children to be left motherless,”’ replied 
conscience. 

“ But what is she to me, anyway ?” questions 
self, half-petulently, seeing the case growiag 
weaker on its side. 

“ She is your sister in Christ,” whispers back 
conscience. “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the Jaw of Christ.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.’ He gave Himself 
for you; can you not give up a few week’s pleas- 
ure for her?” 

Barbara went into the kitchen to get tea, but it 
didn’t seem like the same place it had two hours 
before. Her heart had been at rest then; now it 
was anxious and troubled. Still the battle within 
her went on; but she said nothing to any one ; 
but when she sought her room she opened her 
Bible, and the first words her eyes fell on were, 
“If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” 

Laying aside the book, she knelt down and 
told her story to Jesus. She remained some time 
on her knees, and when she arose, her mind was 
made up to send Mrs, Andrews to the mountains, 
instead of going herself. 

The next morning after the dishes were washed 
and put away, and the beds made, she called on 
May Merrill. She found her friend putting the 
finishing touches into a suit she had made on 
purpose to wear on their proposed expedition, 
and looking very bright and happy. 

“ Good-morning, Barby; proper glad to see 
you,” was the salutation Barbara received. “Was 
just wanting some one to loop this overskirt for 
me. You ought to have come a minute or two 
sooner. Fred Burton has just gone ont.” 

“ Good-morning, May,” replied Barbara. “ Slip 
your overskirt right on, and I'll loop it now. 1 
can’t stop long.” . 
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When she was on her knees behind her friend, 
she said, keeping with difficulty a choking sound 
out of her voice: 

“ May, I want you to do me a favor.” 

“A dozen, if you say so, my beloved,” replied 
May. “ Please draw that tie-back a little tighter; 
I look baggy in front. That's better. Now tell 
me what the favor is. ‘ Make all your wants and 
wishes known.’ ” 

“ Well, May,” began Barbara, “ I propose—” 

“ It isn’t proper to kneel dehind one to propose,” 
interrupted May. 1 

** Do be serious, May,’”’ said Barbara, “ for this 
is something | am really in earnest about.” 

“ I’m as sober as a graveyard. Dogo ahead.” 

* Well, I want you to take Mrs. Andrews to 
the mountains with you instead of me, 1 will 
furnish the money.” 

“Barbara Elwell!’ cried May, in a tone sug- 
gestive of a score of exclamation points, and 
turning short about. “What do you mean ?” 

‘Mean what I said, dear,” replied Barbara. 
“ Please turn around, You spoilt a lovely loop I 
was making by moving so quickly.” 

“No ma’am, I sha’nt turn around; I mean to 
face the music, if it does sound dirge-like, and I 
felt like spoiling something. How long since you 
lost your senses, madam ?” 

Then Barbara told of Mrs. Andrews’ visit to 
her home; of her— Mrs. A’s—poor health, 
poverty, and longing for purer air, and of her 
own—Barbara’s—struggle and resolution. 

May’s heart was as kind as her temper was 
sunny, and she could but acknowledge that her 
frend was right. And so it was decided that 
May should call on Mrs. Andrews and tell her 
she was in need of a lady companion, whose ex- 
penses she should expect to pay, to accompany 
her to the mountains, and that as her—Mrs, A.’s 
—sister was with her, she—May—thought per- 
haps Mrs. A. would go. 

Both knew that if Mrs, Andrews was made 
aware of Barbara’s sacrifice, she would refuse to 
become the recipient of the favor offered her, 

“I shall feel like a hypocrite playing Lady 
Bountiful with your money, Barby,” said May. 

“1 know how you hate anything underhanded,” 
replied Barbara ;” “but something of that kind 
seems necessary in this case; and,” she added, 
softly, ‘ that will be a little cross for you to bear 
for His sake.” 

Well, they had a little cry and kissed each 
other, and Barbara started for home. 

As May watched her going down the street, she 
said to herself in an admiring tone: “ Dear 
old Barby! I don’t believe I cou/d have done 
a” ’ 

The summer days went on one after another, and 
with a stout heart Barbara performed the tasks 
which generally fall to farmers’ daughters. 
Never once did she regret what she had done. 





Rather was she thankful that strength had been 
given her to do the right thing. Saturday even- 
ing was the happiest time of all the week to her, 
for then she always received a long letter from 
May, telling her how strong Mrs. Andrews was 
growing ; how the color was coming back to her 
face, and her cough becoming less troublesome 
every day. Of the lovely sketches «made by 
Fred Burton, and the beautiful views, exhilarating 
walks, and all the many things enjoyed by the 
writer. 

If these letters, seeming to bring with them 
something of the breath of the hills from which 
they came, sometimes made her for a little time 
discontented, she shook the feeling off, saying : 

“A gift which is not cheerfully given is only 
half given.” 

With the first red leaves came her friends. 
The autumn slipped quietly away, and things 
settled down for the winter. Fred Burton only 
remained a day or two at home after his return 
from the mountains, and then went to New York, 
and by and by it began to be said that the young 
man had signed the pledge, and was working 
away diligently at his painting. He sometimes 
wrote to Barbara—free, frank, letters, telling her 
of his work and plans, but never tracing one 
word of love. 

Letters which did the receiver more good than 
all the temperance lectures he had ever heard, 
did Barbara send as answers to Fred’s epistles. 
Reading much more in his letters than his pen 
had written, she knew he was struggling bravely 
with his weaknesses, and had full faith that he 
would be the victor. 

When the winter had glided by, and spring 
had given place to summer, Fred Burton, just 
arrived from New York, called one day on the 
Elwells, Sitting in the shady old porch with 
father, mother, and daughter, he said : 

“Mr. Elwell, two years ago you very wisely 
denied me the privilege of addressing your 
daughter as a suitor until | should become a better 
man. I resolved then to be all you would have 
me, but tried without asking help from heaven 
and, as you know, failed. 

“Just a year ago to-day I called, in the morning, 
on May Merrill. When I had finished my short 
visit, and was going out by the front way, | spied 
some roses blossoming near the sitting room 
window ; and knowing May would be quite will- 
ing, went near them to pick some of them to take 
to a friend of mine. As I stood there gathering 
the flowers and removing the thorns from their 
stems, the person for whom I had intended the 
bouquet came into the sitting-room, having en- 
tered the house by the back door. I had no 
thoughts of eavesdropping; but soon became 
so interested in what May and her friend were 
saying that I forgot to think whether I was doing 
so or not. May had been telling me how Barbara 
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had for two or three years been saving as much 
of the money you gave her for clothes as possi 
ble, in order that she might spend a few weeks 
at the White Mountains. She could not, I knew, 
be well spared to go away from home to earn 
money, as the housework here would be much 
too heavy for you, Mrs. Elwell, and servants are 
too expensive for your husband. May told me 
how much delight the thought of this mountain 
trip had given your daughter; and how much 
enjoyment she expected to derive from it. 

“ Standing there beneath the window, I heard 
Barbara propose to give up the longed-for pleas- 
ure, that another might be benefited by the 
money which would have purchased it for her.” 

“She didn’t tell her mother or me for a long 
time what she’d been up to,” said Mr. Elwell, 
blowing his nose very hard; “and I ’spose she 
never would if we hadn’t pumped her so hard to 
find out what changed her mind about going. 
If I’d known in time, she should have gone if it 
had taken the last cow on the place. I suppose 
she knew how hard I was working to pay for 
that land I bought of Clark.” 

“ Friends,” Fred continued ; “ as I stood there 
listening to the words spoken by a brave, kind 
woman, I felt my unworthiness as I had never 
dene before ; and blushed to think I had dared 
to ask for this noble girl for my wife. 

“I went home a very humble man ; and seeking 
my room, prayed as one does when he has lost 
all faith in himself, and feels that only God can 
take away the degradation that has grown so 
loathsome to him, and breathe into his soul the 
breath of a pure life. From that day I have drank 
no wine, sat at no gaming-table ; but with God’s 
strength for my weapon, and his loving kindness 
for my encouragement, have fought a good fight, 
and through Him I believe the victory will be 
mine. I may never be worthy of Barbara, but 
if you will trust her to the man whom she has 
done so much to save, I would like her for my 
wife.” 

Need we say what answer Fred received ? 

“The days were not many before my bread 
cast upon the water came back to me,” said 
Barbara, when she and Fred were alone. 

Drawing the womanly head down to his 
shoulder, Fred questioned : 

“Do you not think three hundred and sixty- 
five many, my darling ?” 


. 





GreNnius.—The only difference between a 
genius and one of common capacity, is, that the 
former anticipates and explores what the latter 
accidently hits upon. But even the man of 
genius himself more frequently employs the ad- 
vantages that chance presents to him. It is the 
lapidary that gives value to the diamond, which 
the peasant has dug up, without knowing its 
worth.— 4066 Raynai. 





‘*NO TREASURE THERE.” 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 
In that gay city where the rosy hours, 
On golden wing, 
Speed ‘mid soft sunshine, while fair Pleasure's 
flowers 
Wild odors fling, 


There lived a singer of old time, and she 
Was wondrous fair, 

With rose-flush'd cheeks, and sapphire eyes of light, 
And gold-crown'd hair. 


Enthroned in glittering splendor long she lived, 
*Mid purple sheen, 

And princes strove to win her smiles, and Song 
Hailed her as Queen. 


When lo! one day, amid her triumphs crept, 
Through her proud door, 

A silent something, which a shadow cast 
O’'er palace floor. 


With eyes of dread, with terror's beating heart, 
With awe-struck breath, 

She whisper'd, ‘‘ Is not this that nameless thing 
That men call Death ?”’ 


She rallied, and a conflict fierce and wild 
Witness'd each day, 
Whiie youth and strength, and beauty, strove to 
keep, 
Grim death at bay. 


But beauty faded, rounded axms of strength 
Grew ghastly thin, 

And youth's high spirit droop'd ; and then she knew 
That Death must win. 


“ Bring me,” she cried, to those that waited by 
‘** My jewels rare, 

The emeralds, diamonds, that I wreathed among 
My gold-hued hair. 


“ Bring me the rubies flashing darkly red, 
The wave-kissed pearl— 

That gem itself would once have ransom bought, 
For some proud earl. 


“ Bring me the necklace that an emperor gave :— 
Oh! sunny hours, 
When kings brought gifts, and princes honeyed 
words, 
And queens sent flowers.’ 


She took the diamonds in her wasted hands, 
They glisten'd fair ; 

She looked up to God's sky of blue, and cried, 
‘* No treasure there. 


“* My gems are all of earth, that time, the thief, 
Can filch and steal, 

Their brightness cankered by devouring rust 
Doth death reveal. 


‘* My woven garments of the golden fame, 
My rose-hued bloom, 

My glittering triumphs, now are shadow'd o'er 
By moth and tomb. 

** All worthless: what I treasured up as gold 
Is dross,"’ she sighed. 

Rich, honored, flattered, this fair singer lived, 
But poor she died. 
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Fics. I, 2, 3, 4, 5 AND 6—DRESSMAKING 
AT HOME, 

In the August number we gave the directions 

for making a short walking-skirt, which, when 





finished, requires a basque bodice to complete 
the costume ; this month we give the diagram for 
this basque. Our design is for a medium sized 
figure ; waist 24 inches, bust 36 inches. The 
first duty to be observed, is to enlarge the dia- 
gram to the size required; then having cut your 
pattern upon paper, take and cut out your lining 
from this pattern, allowing a hem upon each front ; 
pin it together, and try it on, making any altera- 
tions necessary, and see that the breast gores are 
in their right position, then take it off and mark 


SELVEDGE 








3903 A135 





the seams with a lead pencil ; it will save trouble, 
giving you a guide to sew it up by the machine, 
and also to baste up to try on again after the 
material is basted upon the lining. Many persons 
do not consider this necessary, if the lining fits 
well when tried on; but we do, as frequently the 
material does not give as muth as the lining, and 
causes the bodice to wrinkle. Fig. 1 shows the 
front, Fig. 2 half of back, Fig. 3 side back, and 
mode of cutting out the basque with ordinary 
width materal ; the figures indicate the number of 
inches at each of the spaces where the figures are 
placed; this is for single width material, double 
width sometimes cuts to greater advantage. Befuve 
cutting out your material, be careful to trim all 
the seams off the lining carefully, so as to econo- 
mize as much as possible in not wasting the goods. 
After all the parts are cut out, place the lining 
upon your cutting-out board or table, right side 
down, and place your lining over it; then baste 
all the seams closely together, and try your bodice 
on; if not requiring any alterations, it is ready to 
be stitched up upon the sewing machine. After 
the seams are all sewed, press them open on the 
under side, and place bone casings upon the front 
gores, side and back seams, also carefully over- 
seam all the edges of seams to prevent their 
ravelling. Next make your button holes up the 
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front, from neck to end of basque, and sew on 
your buttons. Face the basque all acound with a 
piece of the material, placing a narrow pipiag of 
silk or the same material around the edge before 
you sew on your facing; after putting a small 
standing collar around the neck, your basque is 
completed, except the sleeves ; the collar is made 
of the material with a lining, and an inner lining 
of stiff wiggin to keep it in shape. Fig. 4 and 5 
show the mode of cutting the sleeve; one of the 
first rules in obtaining an artistic and workman- 
like sleeve, is to cut it on the right grain of the 
goods; our diagram shows the correct way of 
cutting a coat sleeve in the present fashion. The 
lining for sleeve should be cut on the same grain 
as the outside; this will prevent any puiling or 
drawing of the material from the lining, as is 
often seen. The lining for the sleeve should be 
English silesia, the same as the waist lining, as it 
does not stretch. Baste up the outside seam of 
sleeve, then cut a bias piece of goods for facing. 
Trim the sleeves before the inside seam is sewed 
up. Ifa cuff is put on, it must be sewed in at 
the hand, between the sleeve and the facing. 
Hem the facing after the sleeve is finished. Be- 
fore cutting the sleeve, it is important to measure 
the arm size of the waist, and also to measure 
the top of the sleeve pattern. The sleeve should 
always be a little larger than the arm size. If 
this slight fullness is properly sewed in, the 
sleeve will roll up, or set a little higher than the 
arm size over the topand around the front. It is 
important that such result may be obtained, as 
any tight or drawn appearance of the sleeve in 
this particular is a serious defect. The sleeve 
should be sewed into the arm size from the 
sleeve side. If the sleeve is large enough to lay 
a small plait just under the arm, it will make the 
fit easier over the elbow. If it is corded, the 
cord should be held a little tight in basting it 
around the arm size, avoiding any puckering of 
the waist. The material for covering the cord 
should be a true bias; the mode of cutting, 
which is shown in Fig. 6, and the cord, if used, 
should be basted closely. Fora very thin arm, 
it is well to place a thin sheet of wadding between 
the lining and outside ; upon the upper side of 
sleeve, it is sewed in the seams and arm hole, 
and adds to the fit of the sleeve, which is now 
considered as essential as the fit of the dress, 


Fic. 7.—COVER FOR SCENT FLACON. 

The cover, which is intended to be placed over 
the stopper of a scent bottle to prevent evapora- 
tion, is cut out.of cardboard and stands nearly 
two inches high, and is covered with blue satin, 
and fitted with a double box-pleated frill of blue 
satin ribbon two and a-quarter inches wide. 
Across the top is an embroidery of chain, feather, 
and knotted stitch, worked on a ground of white 








flannel with pink, reseda, blue and yellow silks. 
The flannel is then vandyked, as shown in the 
illustration, 

Fig, 7. 
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Fics. 8, 9, 10, AND 11.—BORDER AND 
INSERTION FOR BIB. 


The engraving Fig. 8 represents the bib finished. 
Fig. 9. 





It is in white piqué, and the small bouquet orna- 
menting the centre, represented full working si, ¢ 
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Fig. 10. 





in Fig. 11, is embroidered in satin stitch. Both the 
insertion and border given respectively in Figs, 


Fig. 11. 





9 and 10, are also worked in satin stitch and 


overcast. 








DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE, 
(See Front of Book.) 

The colored design we give this month, is for 
alady’s work basket. For this basket, a common 
straw hat, price ten cents, is required ; the softer 
the better, as it can more easily be drawn into 
the proper shape without splitting the straw. The 
edge of the hat is turned over and embroidered 
in crewels, silks, and in flowers in their natural 
colors; the price for this embroidery is from $1.00 
upwards. The edge of the hat is then wired and 
trimmed with a ruching of satin ribbon, with a 
bow of ribbon at one side, Inside of this is fast- 
ened a satin bag, which is drawn up by ribbon 
strings, which forms the receptacle for work. 
This basket can be made with a very slight 
amount of ingenuity, and is a really beautiful 
article when completed, without causing a very 
heavy outlay for materials. 

es 
Fic. 12.—FOOT REST. (Embroidery.) 

Triangular cushion covered with 
folds of brown satin overlying each other, as 
shown im our illustration, In the centre are 
broad bands of the same material, and a knot of 
thick silk cord. Round the folds of satin isa 
vandyked band of fawn-colored cloth, embroid- 
ered in chain stitch, with several rows of fawn- 
colored silk, knotted stitches of the same color, 
and gold threads sewn on with claret-colored 
silk. The flowers are worked with two shades 
of blue and pink silk, and chain stitch of white 
silk, the stamina with yellow silk in knotted 
stitch, the stems in overcast stitch and point 
russe, with olive silk. In the scallops are knotted 
stitches in brown silk; in the hollow of the scal- 
lops the cloth is fastened on to the satin with 
stitches of gold thread. The sides of the cush- 
ion are covered with a box-pleated frill of brown 
ribbon, and between the pleating and the fawn- 
colored cloth is a border of silver fox fur. 
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Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 13. 





Fics, 13 AND 14.—BASKET FOR CAPS, BON- and is ornamegiad witli, tassels and rosettes ; the 
NETS, ETC. , rosettes are madé by turning wool round a penci! 


and over a piéce of mounting-wiré; part of the 
wire is left-out at one end, so that after every 
turn of the woo] the two lengths of wire are 


Baskets of this kind, when prettily trimmed, 
will be found both useful and ornamental, to be 


placed in bedrooms, 0. hold bonsets, caps, etc. twisted together, so that the loop of wool may be 


A large wicker basket is used, which is lined fixed securely. When a sufficient length of the 
Fig. 14. 





‘ 
| 


/ rR hit \ ; . 
with blue cambric; the sides are ornamented by ed into rosettes, 
a strip of canvas, embroidered with a cross-stitch | which are sewn to the top of the canvas. The 
design worked with Berlin wool. Many suitable | lid of the basket is ornamented with a square 
designs for this purpose have been given in previ- | design worked on canvas, and edged with 4 
ous numbers, The strip is fringed at one side, | trimming of the heading shown in Fig. 14. 
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Fics. 15, 16, 17, 18, AND 19.—C RAVAT- BOW. 


The bew is of fine cream-colored congress 
The design for the ends is shown in 


Fig. 17. 


canvas. 





Fig. 18. The method of drawing the threads of 

the canvas together and working the stitches is 

shown in illustrations Figs. 15, 16, and 19. 
——— 

SHAVING TIDY.—The cover should be made of 
book form, 1oin. long, 14in. broad, folding in the 
middle. It may be of crash, embroidered, or of 
piqué or cloth, braided. It must always be lined, 
and two pjeces of tape or ribbon are placed an 
inch from either edge across the inside, through 
which strips of tissue paper are slipped for the 
razors to be wiped upon. 

-~- 

HAMMOCK.—The mesh for netting these should 

be 3%in. in circumference, and the needle made 
VOL CcI.—25. 














on purpose, in the form of a thin 
wooden board, cut the shape of a 
netting-needle; no ordinary one 
would hold the twine. When it is 
wound, make a foundation of 20 
stitches on a mesh 3% in. round; 
work 30 rounds. Trim each knot 
with several ends of red tapestry 
worsted 13/in. long, which are slipped in before 
the knot is drawn tight, and are fastened into the 
latter. After finishing the netting, slip a long bar 
28in. long by 1 %in. in diameter, with notched 
ends, into the foundation stitch on the upper end 
of the netting, which forms the head of the ham- 
mock. Through the edge stitch on the sides, and 
on the under end run coarse twine; to do this 
take 9% yards of twine, and divide it so that 2 
yards 6 inches are allowed for each side of the 
hammock, and 28 inches forthe underend. The 
surplus twine forms the loops by which the ham- 
mock is hung, and the loops should be fastened 
carefully on four corners of netting on the bar at 
the upper end. 
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RECIPES. 


FRUIT CAKE. 

/ngredients.—Sour dried apples, 

Molasses, 

Sugar, 

Butter, 

Sour milk, 

Soda and flour, 

Cinnamon, cloves. nutmeg. 
Soak over night one cup of dried sour apples, chop 
fine, and simmer two hours in a cup of molasses. 
Mix together one cup of sugar and one-third cup 
of butter, half a cup of sour milk with a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in it. One egg, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, ground cloves, and a little nutmeg; two 
cups of flour. Donot add the apples and molasses 
till the last thing. 


SAUCE FOR STEAKS, 
Ingredients,—Butter, 

Onions, 

Pepper and salt, 

Mustard and vinegar, 

Lemon. 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into a sauce- 
pan over the fire, and when browning put in a 
handful of onion cut small; fry them brown, add 
half a spoonful of flour, four spoonfuls of gravy, 
pepper and salt. Boil this gently ten minutes; 
skim off the fat. Add a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, one of vinegar, and juice of ha!f a lemon. 
Boil this, and pour it round the steak when served, 
Garnish the dish with parsley and slices of lemon, 


RICH VEAL PIE, 

Ingredients.—Veal steaks, 

Pepper and salt, 

Nutmeg, 

Sweetbreads, 

Eggs and ham. 
Cut steaks from a neck or breast of veal, season 
them with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little clove, 
Slice the sweetbreads and season the same way. 
Line your dish with paste, put in your meat and 
sweetbreads, yolks of four hard boiled eggs in 
slices, and some oysters. Lay over all slices of 
ham cut thin, and fill up your dish with water; 
cover it and bake. When done pour in at the top 
a few spoonfuls of gravy. 


ScoTcH BROTH, 

Ingredients. —Neck of mutton, 

Carrots, 

Turnips and onions, 

Scotch barley, 

Parsley. 
Soak a neck of mutton in cold water one hour, cut 
off the scrag and put into a stew-pot with two 
quarts of water; as soon as it boils, skim it, and 
then let it simmer an hour anda half. Then take 
the best end of the meat, cut it in pieces and put it 
in; when this boils, skim it. Add four or five ¢ar- 


rots, turnips, and three onions, all cut in pieces; 
boil till tender, then add four large spoonfuls of 
Scotch barley wet with water. 
stew three hours. 


The meat should 
When done add a little parsley. 








PARTRIDGE PIE, 

dngredients,—Partridges, 

Pepper and salt, 

Parsley, thyme, 

Veal and ham, 
Pick and singe four partridges, cut off the legs at 
the knee, season with pepper, salt, chopped parsley 
and thyme. Lay a véal steak and a slice of ham at 
the bottom of the dish, put the birds on it and half 
a pint of good broth. Puta rich paste on the edge 
of the dish and cover with the same. Bake one hour. 


COFFEE CREAM, 

Ingredients.—Calf's foot, 

Coffee, 

Cream, 

Sugar. 
Boil a calf's foot in water till it wastes to a pint of 
jelly, clear of sediment or fat. Make a teacup of 
very strong coffee, clear it with isinglass, pour it to 
the jelly and add a pint of rich cream, and sugar to 
taste. Give it one boil, and pour it in the dish you 
serve it in, It should be jelly, but not too stiff. 
Be sure that the coffee is fresh. 


COFFEE CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Coffee, 

Sugar and molasses, 

Butter, 

Cloves, cinnamon, 

Raisins, 

Flour. 
Beat together one cup of sugar and three-quarters 
of a cup of butter; one cup of molasses, one cup 
of cold coffee, with a teaspoonful of soda dissoived 
in it; two teaspoonfuls of ground cloves, two of cin- 
namon, one pound of raisins, stoned, and five cups 
of flour. This makes two loaves; bake one hour. 


To STEW PIGEONS. 

Ingredients.— Pigeons, 

White cabbage, 

Pepper and salt, 

Cream, 

Butter. 
Be sure the pigeons are fresh and carefully cropped, 
drawn and washed. Soak them half an hour in 
cold water, Cut a white cabbage in slices in water, 
drain it, and boil in milk and water till tender; 
drain again, and lay some in the bottom of a stew- 
pan. Put the pigeons on it, seasoning them with 
pepper and salt; cover them with the cabbage, add 
a little broth or butter, and stew gently till the pig- 
eons are tender; then add a piece of butter and 
flour braided together, two or three spoonfuls of 
cream. After this has boiled a minute or two, serve 
the birds in the middie, and the cabbage placed 
round them. 

To BROIL PIGEONS. , 

After cleaning, split them on the backs, salt and 
pepper them, and broil a nice brown; pour over them 
when cooked either stewed or pickled mushrooms 
in melted butter, and serve as hot as possible. If 
for a sick person, omit the mushrooms and serve on 
nice brown toast, 
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LOBSTER CURRIE, 

legredients,— Lobsters, 

Veal gravy, 

Cream, 

Currie-pewder, 

Mace, 

Flour, 

Butter, 

Lemon, 
Take the meat from the shell and lay in a pan with 
a little mace, three or four spoonfuls of the gravy, 
four of cream; rub smooth two teaspoonfuls of 
currie-powder, one spoonful of flour, and one ounce 
of butter; mix these all together, and simmer an 
hour ; juice of half a lemon, a little salt. 


CRANBERRY ROLL, 

lngredients.—Cranberries, 

Paste. 
Stew the cranberries in just water enough to keep 
them from burning; make very sweet; strain 
through a colander, and set it to cool, When cold, 
make a paste as for apple pudding; spread it with 
the cranberries an inch thick; roll it up and tie in 
a floured cloth ; steam it two hours, and serve with 
a rich sauce, Stewed apples or any kind of fruit 
may be made by this rule. Currants or cherries 
are very nice, 

POTATO PUDDING, 

lugredients,— Potatoes, 

Eggs, 

Sugar, 

Cream, 

Butter, 

Lemon, 
Boil and mash fine six mealy potatoes; beat into 
them the yoiks of five eggs, half pound of white 
sugar, quarter of a pound butter, the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon, a little salt, and the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a froth ; stir all together, and add 
a pint of rich milk or cream, Bake about an hour 
and a half in a moderate oven, 


PRESERVED MELON, 
lugredients.—Citron, 

Melon, 

Sugar, 

Alum, 

Lemon, 

Ginger. 
Peel the melon, and cut in small strips; have the 
same weight of sugar as melon; put a little alum 
in the water and boil the melon till tender; take it 
on a dish, sprinkle it with sugar, and let it stand till 
the next morning, then pour off the syrup, let it 
boil till clear, then put in the melon and let it scald ; 
then put it on a platter to cool; add to the syrup 
the juice of lemon and a little preserved ginger. 
boil the syrup again and pour it hot on the melon, 
When cold, seal up the jars. 


PRESERVED GRAPES, 
ingredients —Pound for pound of grapes and loaf 
sugar. 
Stem the grapes and put them in a preserving ket- 
tle, with sugar; a layer of grapes, then one of sugar, 
Stew over a slow fire, stirring constantly. As the 
seeds rise, take them out. Stew for one hour; set 
aside to cool, and put away in jars, 








PRESERVED PEACHES, 
(ngredtents,—Peaches, 

Sugar, 
Weigh your peaches, and to each pound aliow a 
pound of sugar. Put your fruit into a preserving 
kettle, and turn on boiling water; let them stand 
ten minutes; take them out on a flat dish to cool, 
then peel with your fingers; take a little of the 
water they were boiled in, add the sugar, and let it 
boil till it becomes a syrup. Put in a few peaches 
at a time; when tender, put on a dish to cool ; then 
put in jars and pour the boiling syrup on them, 
Cork tightly. 

APPLE OMELET, 

lngvedtents.—Six apples, 

Four eggs, 

One-fourth pound white sugar, 

Pare and core the apples; fill the core with 
sugar. Put them in a dish, with a little water, and 
bake til tender, Beat the eggs till very light. 
When the apples are done, pour the eggs over 
them, and return to the oven until brown. Serve 
hot. 

PUMPKIN PUDDING, 

/ngredients.—One pint of stewed pumpkin, 

One-fourth pound of sugar, 

One-half pint of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

One-fourth pound of butter, 

Wine glass of rosewater, 

Teaspoonful of mace, 

Cinnamon and nutmeg mixed, 
Press the pumpkin through acolander, Melt the 
butter and sugar in the milk, and stir all together. 
Beat the eggs and add to the mixture, Stir in the 
Bake very slowly in a well buttered 
Serve hot, with sweet sauce, 


seasoning. 
pudding-dish, 
BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 

Ingredients —Qne-half dozen of apples, 

Three eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 

suet, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

One pint of milk, 

Nutmeg. 
Mix the flour toa smooth batter with the milk ; add 
the eggs, well beaten, and pour the whole into a 
well-buttered pudding dish. Wipe the apples clean, 
but do not pare them; cut them in halves and take 
out the cores. Lay them on the butter, flat sides 
down, Shake the suet over the top and grate on a 
little nutmeg. Bake one hour in a moderate oven ; 
serve with a rich, sweet sauce, highly seasoned, 

GRAPE BUTTER. 

/ngredients,—Grapes, sugar, 

Vinegar, cloves, 

Nutmeg, allspice. 
Stew the grapes, and squeeze out each pulp from 
the skin, removing the seeds. Keep the skins in a 
small thin bag. To each pound of pulp, allow one 
pound of sugar, half pint of cider vinegar, teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, one of cinnamon, and one of nutmeg, 
Boil this very slowly, putting in the 
bag of skins tied securely. When it jellies by drop- 
ping in cold water, itis done, Put away in jars. 
For an ornamental dish, it can be heated over, and 
put into moulds to jelly. 


all powdered, 
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Aleve AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A GREEK CROSS PUZZLE. 
The cross to be constructed is formed of four 
words of four letters each, and eight words composed 
of eight letters each. 


&’ > + & 

+ od 

+ + 

+— od 

— + 

+ a 

a + 
ee he ae oe ie oe I ae ae oe alle ae 
a a 
a a 
ee oe oe oe ale ee le ae ae ae ie oe ae 

a + 

a +— 

a od 

+— + 

a od 

+— od 

Pr F $F 


The short words signify : 
1. A company of persons. 
2. A drink. 
3. A Chinese musical instrament. 
4. To walk—a word used in Scotland. 
The longer words may be defined thus - 
1. The sound made by 2 stream. 
2. The sound made by a hog. 
. The sound made by a lion, 
. The sound made by a goose, 
. The sound made by a turkey. 
. The sound made by the teeth. 
. The sound made by a sick person. 
. Tbe sound made by a merry child, 


AN ELLIPSIS. 


on oOuaA Ww 


Supply the omissions in the above, and find: 

One of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

A town in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A county in Ireland, 

The passage of a river, 

A small fruit, 

A nickname for a man. 

A kind of liquor. 
Jovial. 





A SCRIPTURAL PUZZLE. 
Each of the three characters used in the following 
half-square represents a letter. 


M— X -- X 
— X -- X 

X -- X 

-- X 

Xx 


1. An Asiatic people mentioned in the Revelation 
of St. John. 

2. The character given to the Athenians in the 
book of Acts. 

3. Another Asiatic people mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

4 A giant mentioned in Scripture. 

5. The beginning of Galilee. 


CHARADE. 
No. 1. 
My first on the sea is a fixed regulation, 
But on land is used to express botheration. 
My second in weakness often is bent. 
And my whole is always something sent. 


No. 2. 

My first stands fast upon the same road that it 
traverses rapidly. My second is the very heart of 
both good and bad management. You communi- 
cate with your friends by my first, and assure the 
reception of the tidings by providing my whole. 


AN ENIGMATICAL ORCHESTRA. 

1. A banner ; two-thirds of a lion; to permit. 

2. A very popular grain ; the French word m an- 
ing and. 

3. The end of a muff; the head of a lance; a wild 
Indian. 

4. A human being; a note in singing ; a common 
name for the equator. 


LITERAL CURIOSITIES. 

1. A word of twelve letters signifying outgrowths, 
composed entirely of short letters. 

2. The name of a country composed entirely of 
long letters. 

A VERBAL INVERSION, 

One-fourth of the words in the following para- 
graph are written backwards; an improvement in 
the sense will be manifest when the errors are recti- 
fied. 

Some boys found a loop in a room. A trap 
cried: “See the wolf! We can get a topful if we 
have a ten and nap. See the loop meet with fish!” 
Taking care to draw harm from the ten lest a pool 
might be broken, and so ram the fun, net boys 
brought the ten instantly. 


QUEER THINGS. 
1. Having wings, they never fly. 
2. Having feet, they never walk. 
3. Having joints they never bend. 
4 Having arms, they hug nobody. 
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GAMES. ANSWERS TQ PUZZLES LN SEPTEMBER 
THE GALLERY OF STATUARY. —— 

The success of this game depends greatly upon Corkscrew Puzzie. 
the cleverness of the Leader, requiring him to pos- Ww N 
sess considerable of the dexterity of the showman. 

A chair is so placed as to be in full view of the 
company, and the first victim is seated upon it, and 
entirely covered with a sheet, arranged as drapery. 
The Leader then announces the opening of a grand 
Art Gallery, and proceeds to describe the wonder- 
ful beauty, rarity or absurdity of the statue, which 
is to be first exhibited. When this description is 
supposed to have reached some point confusing to 
the victim, the sheet is suddenly lifted, and the de- 
scription may be continued until he is compelled 
to laugh, or vary the expression of his face, which is 
punished by the exaction of a forfeit. 

A change in the actors adds to the fun, and the 
Leader should submit to the ordeal in turn, 
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THREE THINGS Ss 
Is a very simple game which has met much approval 
from very little folks, as a variation upon the ever 
popular play of “ The Old Witch.” 

The Leader selects from the company some con- 
federate, and retires with him for a moment to 
arrange their plan of action, The Leader then re- X S and D K. 
turns to the room and asks the players to provide 
him with any three small articles, such as a pocket- 
book, a penknife, a thimble, a pencil, or a handker- Her bunting. 
chief. These Three Things are then placed ina 
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Riddle. 


Conundrum, 





row upon a table, and the confederate summoned. Ladder Puzzle. 
The Leader points to each thing severally, asking : R w 
“Is it this?’’ - The confederate unerringly and 

instantly detects the right one. The sign agreed OPERA 
upon is made with the tongue—thus, if the object 

lies on the right, the Leader in asking the question B 1 
seems unintentionally to moisten the right corner EVENT 
of his mouth, or when. the object is on left, he puts 

his tongue out on the left side, while the middle can R E 
be shown by a very slight movement. By varying | ° 

the questions, or seeming to mark the choice by TABOR 
certain gestures, tones of the voice, stamping with B s 
the foot, or other tricks which distract the attention 

of the company, the real sysiem of signs may often vcLeic 
remain undiscovered ‘arough many repetitions of 

the play, while the members of the company guess R 9 
the signs to be the very tricks used to mislead them, , 

To touch either ear, and thé chin or the forehead, NIGHT 
serves equally well for 4 hint, and. can be readily Ss T 
used to disconcert any players who are suspected 
of being acquainted with the original secret system. Cross-Word Enigma. 

THE TURN TABLE ‘Centennial, 
Is also suited to a group of small children, Each A Transposition. 
child assumes a name, such as Cream, Sugar, 
Butter, Toast, etc. The Leader assumes the name Earth—heart—hart—art—tar. 
of Tea, and starts the game by whirling round on Enigmas. 
one foot while she chants: ‘I turn Tea, who turns aie 
Coffee ?”” The child styled Coffee must instantly ¥- 
whirl round likewise, chanting: “I turn Coffee, Suit, 
who turns—" selecting some one who seems un- No. 2 
prepared or inattentive, as the object is to exact Lancet—lance. 
forfeits for delay. When any player calls, ‘‘ Who 

Charade. 


turns the table?"’ the entire company must rise and 


whirl round. Hand-cuff, 
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OCTOBER, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book, All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 








“ There has probably never been a more popular 
feature introduced into any periodicai than the 
series of ‘ Darley’ pictures which the present pub- 
lishers of GopEY’s LADyY's Bvuok present each 
month to their readers. Each one is a gem of art, 
and a collection of the entire number makes a most 
valuable and interesting portfolio. They are a most 
charming innovation upon the usual magazine steel- 
plate, almost invariably a copy from some foreign 
journal, Each of Darley's pictures is original 
and fresh, designed expressly for the Lapy’'s 
Book,” 

We copy the above from one of the leading 
journals, and the same opinions come to us from 
our subscribers all over the country. The scene 
this month from one of the greatest of Dickens’ 
works, ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,”’ will be a familiar one to 
all of our readers. Pretty Dolly Varden’s affected 
indignation, poor Joe's earnest love, and the jealous 
face of Sim Tappertit, form a strongly contrasted 
and forcible group. ’ 

There is every variety of fancy work now in 
vogue for industrious fingers, and the new vagary 
of utilizing “ all sorts of things,” certainly produces 
some beautiful results. The pattern given in our 
Novelty page makes a striking illustration of the 
advice ; Keep all odds and ends for they will be of 
use sometimes. Certainly we have all felt the use- 
lessness of keeping old straw hats ; and now behold, 
the older and more sunburned the hat, the better 
*tone"’ we are told, is the straw for the embroidery 
and decoration that transforms it into the handsome 
work-basket before us, 

The mammoth fashion plate, and many pages of 
fashion illustration following it, will keep our belles 
“posted " regarding the latest styles in each and 
every article for the fall wardrobe. The Diagram 
Pattern is for a jacket waist for a lady, a novel and 
graceful garment, that looks well in a great variety 
of material and trimming. 

The novelty introduced last month into the Work 
Department is continued, and a Basque Body is 
fully described with clear diagrams, so that any 
good needlewoman can follow this guide and se- 
cure a perfectly fitting and tasteful basque. 

In the literary department are articles from the 
pens of the most talented writers in the country. 
Mrs, Ella Rodman Church contributes a sprightly 
story for All Hallowe'en, A. Weston gives us a 
touching romance of lowly life and its devotions, 
there are entertaining stories and poems from 
Daphne Laureola, Ella Wheeler, Hollis Freeman, 
A. C, Maffitt, Thos. S. Collier, and others. “ Ros- 


lyn's Fortune" continues to increase in interest in 
every new page, 

We send our October number out, sure that our 
subscribers will enjoy every page of its contents. 





Castoria is pleasant to take, contains no- 
thing narcotic, and always regulates the stomach 
and bowels. No Sour-Curd or Wind-Colic; no 
Feverishness or Diarrhea; no Congestion or 
Worms, and no Cross Children or worn-out 
Mothers where Castoria is used. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
No, 33. 

Our summers seem, within the past few years, to 
be growing more torrid in nature, and the fierce and 
long-continued heat has necessitated the use of many 
appurtenances hitherto supposed to be suitable for 
tropical regions alone, and other arrangements con- 
ducive to comfort in hot climates have also come 
into fashion. A comparatively recently contrived 
fixture for hoiding outside blinds open—somewhat 
like the ‘' jalousies” of Spain—is convenient, and 
gives to country and seaside houses rather a foreign 
air. The blinds are bolted together and held up by 
iron rods, which hook into the lower part, and when 
not in use are ‘fastened back against the window 
frame. ‘The hinges are left in their usual place, so 
that the blinds may be used in the old style when 
desired—but another pair of hinges are fixed at the 
top of the frame, and to these the blinds are at- 
tached (by means of little sliding bolts) when they 
are to be used in Venetian fashion. See Figure 1, 


Fig. 1. 
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When arranged in this way they admit more air to 
the room, and yet pleasantly shade the light. The 
fixtures can be procured of hardware dealers for a 
small sum, or they can be put on by any ingenious 
man in out of the way places where “ the very lat- 
est’ articles in hardware line cannot be readily 
procured. Venetian window awnings have long 
been in use in thiscountry, and these can be “‘ home 
made,"’ and will be found to add much to comfort 
in summer. The materiai comes in stripes in a 
variety of colors, and is about 31 inches to one yard 
in width; the price being 20, 22, and 30 cents per 
yard. It must be cut as shown by the sketch (Fig. 
2.) so that the stripes will run perpendicularly, and 
the lower edge is cut in long scallops, and these are 
bound with woolen braid, one inch wide, This 
braid must match the color of the stripe in the 
awning cloth. On the inside of the awning down 
the centre stripe loops of tape or binding should be 
firmly sewed, and through these the cord by wiuw» 
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it is to be raised or lowered is passed, This cord 
runs through a screw eye at the top of the window 


Fig. 2. 


ton 





frame (under the awning) and at the side a small 
knot serves to wind the cord on. An iron bar (one- 
third inch in diameter) shaped thus, ? ? 
holds the screen in proper position | ‘a 
when it is let down—this is attached to the awn- 
ing by a strip of the striped material sewed on at 
the top of the scallops on the inside. The rings at 
the ends of this bar slip over hooks on each side of 
the window frame, the hooks being at the point in- 
dicated by the star in the sketch (Fig. 2). 

The blue striped cloth is very pretty, but apt to 
fade ; that with brown or red stripes wears better— 
an awning with brown stripes and with the scallops 
bound with red is more refined looking than one all 
scarlet and white. Another novel form of awning 
is easily made of strips of white floor matting—only 
the wife is suitable for this purpose, the checked 
or colored matting would not look at all well. Across 
the lower end a fringe made of red yarn or of strips 
of red braid—six inches deep—makes a pretty and 
fanciful finish; and an iron bar (such as those used 
for the striped awnings) holds the matting in posi- 
(See Figure 3), The ends of this bar are at- 


Fig. 8. 





thon, 














tached to the lower part of the window frame in- 
stead of the side as in figure 2. When the window 
has a narrow little roof or “‘ bonnet "’ over it, the iron 
rod can be slipped out and the matting rolled up 
and fastened under this protection for stormy 
weather, E. B. C. 





Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes a delightful and healthy drink with water 
and sugar, 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
FOR i881. 


We give early notice to our numerous sub- 
scribers that we are rapidly completing our arrange- 
ments for next year, in which we hope to take 
another new departure in the magazine business, 
which will prove acceptable to all our readers, 
Read our Prospectus in this number. 

We are convinced our readers would be better 
pleased with shorter novels, if they could have them 
complete in a single number, and to this end we 
shall in 1881 MAKE EACH NUMBER COM- 
PLETE IN ITSELF. We will give a complete 
novel of twenty to thirty pages from the pens of our 
best writers in each number, and still preserve all 
our favorite departments intact, 

We hope this new departure will prove accepta- 
ble, as it is made in obedience to the growing desire 
of the reading public. The great majority of busy 
people prefer to read a completed, connected story, 
rather than run through disjointed chapters at long 
intervals, 

We especially invite our club-raisers to put them- 
selves in communication with us at once. 








VENTILATION.—Many persons complain of al- 
ways getting up tired in the morning. This is very 
often due to defective ventilation of the bed-room, 
or from using an undue amount of warm bed- 
clothes and bedding. Feather beds are too soft 
and yielding, and partially envelop the sleeper, thus 
producing profuse perspiration. The habit of ly- 
ing too much under blankets is also very pernicious, 
by reason of the carbonic acid exhaled by the 
sleeper being respired. Again it is a common error 
to suppose that by simply opening a window a little 
at the top, a room can be ventilated. People for- 
get that for proper ventilation there must be an 
inlet and outlet for the air. In bedrooms there is 
often neither, and if there is a fireplace, it is gener- 
ally closed up. Again, it is a mistake to suppose 
that foul air goes to the top of aroom, Certainly 
the heated air goes to the top, but the chief impur- 
ity, the carbonic acid, falls to the bottom. There is 
nothing so efficacious in removing the lower strata 
of air as the ordinary open fireplace, especially if 
there is a fire burning. 





LETTER-WRITING.—So long as people keep to 
the relation of facts in their letters, and think 
they know each other well enough, all is easy; 
but if they go from facts to opinions and feelings, 
if they anxiously desire to know each other more 
and more, it is very hard to do this by such 
means. There is not the tell-tale human voice 
and the changing human eye to help them on 
this further acquaintance, The mystery that we 
want to penetrate, the soul that we want to reach 
with our soul, cannot unveil itself to us on a sheet 
of paper, even if it yearns to do so, and is willing to 
let us know as much as we understand. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


(November 16, 1879.) 





‘One thing should be thoroughly understood by readers. 
It is the fact that a newspaper vouches simply for the na- 
ture of the matter furnished by its patrons. This, of course, 
does not preclude the publication of extravagant and even 
unwarranted statements, A proper apprehension of this 
fact might often prevent such experiences as have led to a 
wholesale and unjust denunciation of the advertising public. 
That in this age of progress and invention much which 
seems doubtful upon its face is in reality fonnded upon fact, 
would appear from the following: The wonderful results 
said to have been secured by an article now very generally 
before the public led a 7+idune reporter to make numerous 
interviews, the result of which is herewith given. Mr. D. 
B. Cook, who was at one time a member of the extensive 
book and stationery establishment of Keen, Cooke & Co., 
of this city, but who is at present the purchasing agent of 
the American Express Company, was visited in his private 
office in the building of that concern on Monroe street. 
Mr. Cook said that he would gladly bear testimony to the 
efficacy of St. Jacob’s Oil in a very stubborn case of rheu- 
matism. The patient was a very old lady, and had such 
decided objections to publicity of any kind that she would 
not allow her name to be published, She had suffered for 
years with inflammatory rheumatism, and had spent a 
large amount of money on medicine and medical attendance. 
Hearing of the St. Jacob’s Oil, she requested Mr. Cook to 
get her a bottle of it, and he did so. The relief obtained 
was almost instantaneous, and the old lady (her age is 81 
years) a day or two ago stated that she felt so strong and | 
lively that, if she had a mind to, she could dance with as | 
much ease as when she was a girl. The reporter expressed 
a very strong desire to publish the name of the old lady, 
but Mr. Cook said that she would not, under any circum- 
stances, permit it, though, if any person desired to do so, 
they could call on him, when he would provide them with 
the fullest particulars in the case. Having heard the name 
of Mr. Wesley Sisson, a well-known lawyer of this city, 
mentioned in connection with a wonderful cure, the reporter 
visited him at his office at No. 169 Washington street, The 
statement which the reporter heard here was so wonderful 
that, had it come from a less reliable source, it would have 
been deemed hardly trustworthy. The gentleman stated 
that during the summer months he paid a visit to Mobile, 
Alabama, and that, while there, he must have become 
affected by the malarial vapors which abound on the gulf 
coast, as, after his arrival home, three months ago, he took 
sick with the rheumatism. The malady attacked him in 
the back and thighs, where it was sciatic in its nature, and 
in the arms and shoulders, where it was of the inflammatory 
type. After weeks of agony which three successively 
called doctors failed to cure, he was recommended to buy 
the St. Jacob's Oil; and, after much opposition on his part, 
as he did not believe that any externally applied remedy 
could help so stubborn and serious a case, he consented 
and sent for a couple of bottles. The sciatic pains which, 
arising in the base of the backbone, extended through the 
muscles of both legs and into the knee, were caused by the 
slightest attempt of his to move in bed ; while his arms and 
shoulders were so affected that he could not even feed him- 
self. The first application of the new remedy ended the 
trouble in the shoulders, and brought slight relief to 
the sciatic pains. After two bottles had been used a 
further marked improvement was felt, and in another 
week he was cured and able to go to his business—thirty 
pounds lighter in weight than when he was first attacked 
with sickness ; but thanks to four bottles of St. Jacob’s Oil, 
awell man. Mr. Sisson was enthusiastic in his laudation 
of the remedy, which he hoped would be sought by all who 





were suffering as he had been; and he said that he could 
not find words in which to express his gratitude for his 
cure. At the same time he produced a letter which he had 
written to Messrs, Vogeler & Co., the proprietors of the 
remedy, describing the wonderful nature of his cure, the 
closing paragraph of which ran as follows ; ‘If any person 
afflicted as I was desires a stronger testimonial, | shall tell 
them, if they call upon me, to give St. Jacob’s Oil a fair 
trial; and I now feel as though I could assure them the 
same grateful and speedy relief that I have experienced.’ 
It should be added that Mr. Sisson had vainly tried a 
variety of complicated and painful treatments in the form 
of baths, cuppings, ete., which had brought no relief, and 
that he was on the point of going to Hot Springs, when he 
was induced to try St. Jacob’s Oil, with the happy results 
ulready described. At the residence of Otto Winther, No. 
246 Wabash avenue, cashier for four years for Mr. Ira 
Brown, the well-known real estate man, the news gatherer 
found further evidence of the curative power of the wonder- 
ful remedy. Mr. Winther said that a fortnight ago he had 
avery sharp attack of rheumatism in the legs, which dis- 
abled him from attending to his duties. Medical attend- 
ance had failed to do him any good, and when a friend 
recommended St. Jacob’s Oil to him he at once tried a bot- 
tle, and with absolutely diate benefit, which has been 
lasting, no symptom of the trouble having recurred since. 
He thought, though, that the case of Miss Mugan, a girl 
living with a family in the same building, was, at least, 
equally remarkable. Miss Mugan had for several days 
been suffering from neuralgia in its most terrible form. The 
agony, which rendered her almost crazy, gave way to 
none of a ber of r dies used, until Mr. Winther’s 
advice, the wonderful Oil was applied, when a perfect and 
lasting banishment of the pain was accomplished in less 
than five minutes, Mr, Winther is an intelligent and edu- 
cated gentleman, who speaks five languages fluently, and 
whose endorsement of the remedy is that of a man who 
knows thoroughly what he is speaking about. Professor 
Edward Holst, the pianist and composer, who resides in 
the same building, stated that some weeks ago he was at- 
tacked with catarrh of the throat of a most malignant form. 
He was entirely disabled from visiting his many pupils, and 
the suffering from the disorder was intense. He summoned 
medical attendance, and tried a number of remedies in vain, 
when a few applications of the Oil effected a rapid and 
thorough removal of the disease. Mme. Marie Salvotti, 
the famous prima donna, who charmed the audience of the 
Wilhelmj Charity Concerts, a few weeks ago, and who, it 
is tends accompanying that famous violinist 
upon his tour to California, gave the following testimony 
on behalf of the remedy: ‘Having repeatedly had occa- 
sion to seek relief in case of neuralgic and rheumatic pains, 
as well as when suffering from troublesome sore throat, I 
find, after vainly trying many remedies, that nothing can 
compare with St. Jacob’s Oil as a prompt and reliable cure 
for the ailments named, A number of my professional 
friends, who have experienced like satisfactory results, 
keep it as a traveling companion, and are also enthusiastic 
in its praise.” 

“Taking in view the number of testimonials in support of 
the efficacy of St. Jacob’s Oil, and the high character of 
those supplying them, the inference is irresistible that the 
remedy is the most remarkable, for such diseases as have 
been mentioned in the above interviews, that has yet been 
discovered, and considering their value as a guide and 
suggestion to suffering humanity, there is nothing unmer- 
cantile or unprofessional in advertising the article. The 
above ought to recommend it to the confidence of all ow 
citizens,” 
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SECOND FLOOR PIAN — 
RUSTIC GOTHIC VILLA. 


DRAWN expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The above design is intended for the base, to 
be stone, pointed. The principal floor of bricks, 
black pointed, with black bricks in the dressings. 
The second floor of frame covered with slate or 
tiles. Roof of partly colored ornamental slates. 
Chimneys, brick, ornamental. By reference to 
the plan, it will be observed, fine sized apart- 
ments. The third floor will contain an equal 
number of rooms with the second, but necessarily 
somewhat reduced 1n size. It is new and original ; 
we have not as yet, drawn it in full to a large scale 





for erection, It can be built for five thousand dol- 
lars in a fully finished manner, with all modern 
conveniences, It has cathedral stained ornamen- 
tal glass in the upper sash, and French cylinder 
in the large panes below them. Inside shutters, 
throughout ; most windows have box-heads, The 
bottom sash runs up for light and air, We send 
Hobbs’ Architecture, a well-bound volume, con- 
taining 123 original designs, with plans and de- 
scriptions, upon the receipt of $3.50, mailed 
free. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 


Havinc had frequent application for the Peep of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired, Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
pee the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
nack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
bes to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, ave to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress for lady, made with two 
skirts of fawn-colored silk and cashmere. The un- 
derskirt is of silk, the bottom edged with narrow 
ruffles, above these lengthwise puffs. The overdress 
and jacket are of cashmere, edged with satin band 
embroidered, the overskirt is looped at the sides 
with cord and tassels. The neck is slightly open, 
with a plaited half handkerchief of the material 
trimming it. Bonnet made of silk the color of 
dress, trimmed with satin and gay-colored flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk and white 
damasseé, the front breadth of underskirt is trimmed 
with puffs, over which falls long tabs of the dam- 
asseé fastened with small bouquets of roses, the 
back of skirt is trimmed with alternate ruffles of 
white and pink. The overdress is of pink gauze, 
looped with trailing sprays of roses. Basque bod- 
ice of white damasseé, cut low in the neck trimmed 
with white lace, pink silk and trailing branches of 
roses, Pink roses in hair, fan of black lace and 
pink silk. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of purple, 
the darkest shade being striped velvet and satin, the 
lighter damasseé. The underskirt is of the dark- 
est, trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the striped and 
quilling of light silk ; the overdress is of the striped, 
with a second overdress forming a long pointed 
apron of the damasseé. Deep jacket bodice in 
which the stripes are made to run crosswise, trimmed 
with collar, cuffs, and pointed pieces upon the bod- 
ice of the damasseé, plain silk plaitings down the 
front. Bonnet of purple velvet, trimmed with the 
two shades of satin and feathers, with colored bird 
in the face. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of navy-blue cloth, the 
underskirt is kilted, the overdress is cut in long 
points, which cross and leave it open in front; it is 
stitched with cardinal silk, and looped with bows of 
the same color. Jacket bodice made of narrow 


folds, cut with deep points in front, and vest of car- 





dinal silk. A gathered piece of silk trims the 
sleeves. Navy blue felt bonnet trimmed with velvet 
and cardinal feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of peacock-green camel's- 
hair; the underskirt is trimmed with two narrow 
silk ruffles headed with a deep one of the camel's- 
hair, the overdress is shirred in front and is trimmed 
with striped satin revers in front, with bow of satin 
ribbon with spikes upon the ends. Jacket bodice 
with vest of the striped satin, pockets, collar, and 
cuffs ; these have also upon them bows ornamenied 
with spikes, Hat of velvet the color of dress, faced 
with satin, and trimmed with satin and different 
colored roses. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for child of five years, dress of gar- 
net cashmere, coat of striped velvet, with vest, cuffs 
and pocket of white damasseé. Hat of garnet vel- 
vet, trimmed with small white pompon, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Night dress for lady, made of cambric 
muslin ; the edge of the skirt is trimmed with a nar- 
row tucked ruffle. The waist part is trimmed both 
back and front with two broad bands of insertion 
going across the shoulders with a ruffle upon each 
side. A narrower ruffle goes around the neck and 
down one side of front’; sleeves to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Fashionable linen collar for lady. 

Fig. 3.—Morning dress for lady made of cream 
color cashmere, the skirt is trimmed with two ruffles 
headed with a band embroidered in silk, the ruffles 
are edged with Breton lace. The matinee is trim- 
med with a row of Breton lace box-plaited, a ruffle 
edged with lace, and narrow bands embroidered, 
the sleeves are trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 
Ribbon bow at neck, 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of walking 
dress. The dress is made of black silk, the front is 
trimmed with one deep ruffie headed with puffs, the 
back with one narrow plaited ruffle as is also the 
overdress; it is draped slantwise across the front of 
skirt, with revers of satin upon the right side. Cloak 
of fine check cloth black and gray; the back is 
laid in kilt pleats with a cape coming over it which 
forms a kind of sleeve in front. Pockets and col- 
lar of satin. Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
satin and gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of six years, made of plain 
blue and dotted delaine. The underpart of dress 
is of the plain goods trimmed with a ruffle edged 
with lace. The gored overdress has a collar of the 
plain and trimming upon sleeves; it is also edged 
with lace. Felt bonnet, trimmed with blue satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Carriage dress for lady made of plain 
blue silk and damasseé with two skirts. The front 
of dress is in kilt plaits, the back of skirt has two 
plaitings on it, the drapery across the front and at 
the back is of the damasseé, the back being edged 
with fringe. Mantle of thick figured silk of the 
darkest shade trimmed with fringe and passemen- 
terie upon the sleeves and collar, both of which are 
cut in points. Bonnet of silk the color of dress 
trimmed with cashmere colors and gay flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress for lady made of black 
silk and cashmere, the underskirt is of silk with a 
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pleating around the bottom, the front puffed and 
finished with fringe. The polonaise overdress is of 
cashmere trimmed with fringe and band of silk, and 
ribbon bows. A piece of silk is shirred upon the 
waist, coming down each side and on the skirt. 
Hat of black felt trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Basque bodice for lady, with vest and 
trimming of satin, 

Fig. 10.—Blouse waist for lady, made of cash- 
mere, trimmed with cord and spikes at the neck ; 
it has a double collar and pockets, all of which are 
edged with cord. 

Figs. 11 and 12,—Suit for boy of six years,made 
of light cloth, trimmed with braid to simulate a 
jacket and waistcoat. 

Fig. 13.—Ulster for girl of ten years, made of 
plaid cloth, cut with plaits at the bottom of the 
seams in the back ; these are finished with buttons. 

Fig. 14.—Fall wrap made of black siciliene; it is 
cut to fit the figure in the back and has a sleeve in- 
serted in it, the trimming is jetted passementerie 
and fringe, lace, and satin ribbon bows. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of fall 
mantle ; it is so cut that when it is held up on the 
arm it forms a sleeve. It is made of camel's hair, 
the trimming consists of fringe, shells made of silk, 
and row of very handsome passementerie down the 
back, 

Fig. 17.—Lace-pin made of gold in the form of a 
pea-pod with the peas formed of pearls. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of ladies 
ulster, made of cloth; it is cut to fit the figure 
closely, the skirt being added on to the front, giving 
it the appearance of a basque. Hood lined with 
plaid silk. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with velvet 
and flowers. 

Fig. 20.—Gold bracelet with clasp in the form of 
a key. 

Fig. 21.—Bow made of Breton lace and spotted 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of thirteen, made of seal- 
brown silk ; the skirt is trimmed with three pointed 
folds, with a narrow pleating below them. The 
overdress is of damasseé in cashmere colors, trim- 
med with fringe to correspond. Basque bodice 
trimmed with damasseé to match the overdress. 
Brown felt hat trimmed with long feathers and da- 
masseé, 

Fig. 23.—Dress for girl of six years, made of gray 
cashmere; the front of skirt is kilted, the back plain. 
The jacket is long, tight fitting, is edged with cardi- 
nal silk and trimmed with cardinal mbbon bows. 
Gray felt hat trimmed with cardinal silk. 

Fig. 24. Suit for child of seven years, made of 
striped and plain wool goods in two shades of blue. 
The front of underskirt is of the plain, puffed and 
edged with a narrow plaited ruffle. The polonaise 
is of the striped trimmed with a narrow embroidery 
of plain blue. Hat of navy blue velvet trimmed 
with colored flowers. . 

Fig. 25.—Sailor collar for child, made of fine 
white net, trimmed with insertion and edging one 
and a half inch wide. The collar fastens in front 
with a button and buttonhole. 

Figs. 26 and 28.—Front and back view of lady’s 
walking jacket, made of cloth, with double collar 





and revers of satin, large buttons also trim it. Hat 
of felt, with shirred satin inside the brim, and trim- 
med with a long ostrich feather. 

Fig. 27.—Stocking support for ladies or children, 
the yoke is made of linen, the straps of elastic, the 
small ones buttoning on to the tops of the stockings. 

Fig. 29.—Cap, arranged in a narrow band of 
stiffened net, seventeen inches by one and a quarter. 
The ends of this band are joined by a strap of stiff- 
ened net six inches long, and a similar strap is ar- 
ranged three inches above the latter. A crown of 
blue foulard is pleated from the band to the upper 
strap, the sewing on being hidden by an embroid- 
ered strip of crepe lisse. Similar embroidery, the 
colors for which are pink, blue, and olive floss silk, 
trim the lower strap. Thecapis then trimmed with 
loops of blue, pink, and olive satin ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Necktie of old gold damasseé, thirty-six 
inches long; the ends are pointed and trimmed with 
a gold lace three and a half inches wide, witha 
small humming-bird in each point. 

Fig. 31.—Dress for girl of eight years; it is made 
of pale blue cashmere, the front of underskirt is 
trimmed with plaitings. The polonaise is very long, 
and is piped with satin, and trimmed with satin 
ribbon bows. 

Fig. 32.—Smock blouse for boy of three, made 
of navy blue serge, trimmed with either red or 
cream braid. The blouse is gathered at the waist, 
and the braid ornaments the ruffles, cuffs, and collar. 

Fig. 33.—Fashionable glove for evening wear, 
embroidered and trimmed with a deep lace. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of bronze satin trimmed with 
old gold and bronze feathers, satin ribbon and old 
gold ornaments. 

Fig. 35.—Bonnet of black velvet trimmed with 
satin, feathers, and bird of gay colors. 

Fig. 36.—Hat of black felt bound with a jetted 
braid, trimmed with satin, damasseé, jet, and ostrich 
feathers. 

Fig. 37.—Cap, arranged out of a cambric hand- 
kerchief, It is arranged on a foundation, or rather 
a frame of stiffened net, folded into a narrow band, 
and strengthened with ribbon wire, It is then sewn 
together, so that it fits across the head and across 
the back of the hair. Over this is pleated a square 
of cambric eleven inches wide, and woven with a 
border of colored brocade. 

The diagram pattern is for a bodice for fall dresses ; 
it is full size for a lady. It buttons in front to the 
waist, where it opens in deep casaquin points. It 
has a habit basque at the back, and a plaiting of 
silk or satin inserted below the waist. The pattern 
consists of one front, half of back, one side piece, 
half of sleeve, and the plaiting to be inserted at the 
back of basque. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 


We will attempt to describe some of the many 
beautiful novelties that we have seen in dress goods, 
for the autumn and winter, and will commence first 
with the chintzes and heavy percales. Never have we 
seen goods of this class so exquisitely beautiful, 
and in such endless variety as those of this season ; 
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many of them have borders upon one edge of the 
goods which are used for trimming, and these bor- 
ders are marvels of beauty in design and coloring. 
All the plain dark colors are fashionable, prune, 
brown, myrtle green, olive, sage, heliotrope, and 
blue ; many are bordered with a two-inch trimming 
in cashmere colors, others have the dark grounds 
with exquisite designs over them in the cashmere 
colors. Next are wool plaids of all the colors now 
so fashionable; these are in different sizes, the 
small ones, however, being preferred for ladies, and 
the larger ones for children. A very pretty fancy 
is a tiny check in neutral colors, into which are intro- 
duced silk threads of bright colors, but merged into 
the pattern so as not to be distinctly visible unless 
closely surveyed. Then there is a variety of wool 
goods, in honeycomb, basket-work, barley, and so 
on, These are generally in self colors, but combine 
very happily with plain tissues of a different tint. 
They can also be had in blue, seal-brown, bronze, 
prune, and other such colors, as well as in the plain 
gray and beige shades. 

Armure moulinée is another novelty. The effect 
is produced by threads of different shades woven 
into the material. It is manufactured chiefly in 
beige and dark shades, and is thick, and very soft. 

We must not forget to notice an old favorite, 
which has been introduced this season, that is, dotted 
delaines, which are quite a fureur just now. We 
have several near us in various colors, thus: Gar- 
net dots, the size of a pea, on a gray ground; dark 
green dots of beige; dark blue on buff; dark blue 
on pale blue; dark blue on medium blue; seal 
brown on beige; old gold on purple; purple on 
heliotrope, etc., etc. These spotted goods are 
mostly used in combination with self-colored tissues 
of the same style, For girls or children, however, 
they are also made up by themselves, 

For a complete costume, combining elegance 
with usefulness and economy, we should certainly 
choose one of the pretty fancy wool delaines just 
mentioned, The cuirass, or jacket bodice, should 
be of the dotted goods, as well as the trimming on 
the skirt, to which may be added paniers, or a scarf 
of the fancy fabric. 

Cloth is going to be a popular goods for street 
suits this autumn and winter; generally the under- 
skirt is made of velvet, satin, or silk, but many 
persons prefer the entire suit of the cloth. These 
dresses require to fit the figure perfectly, as but lit- 
tle if any trimming is put upon them; so that it is 
very essential that the handsome appearance requis- 
ite to the dress shall be given by the perfect fit. 
Cloths come in all the dark shades so fashionable 
now, some of the tints being very beautiful when 
made up. 

How to attempt to do justice to all the lovely 
silks is a mystery to us; never have we seen such a 
variety, tiny plaids in plain colors with threads of 
bright colors defining them, plain silks in every 
known shade, plain ones with embossed figures and 
patterns in velvet, satin and colors, satins plain and 
damasseé, velvets fit for royalty itself, are some of 
the beautiful goods shown. Very few of the goods 
are made up entirely alone; combination of two or 
even three different kinds of goods being used. 





A good model for a suit made of dark blue cloth 
is as follows: First skirt kilted around the bottom; 
second skirt slightly shirred in front and draped 
behind, without any extraneous trimmings. Long- 
waisted bodice made with five seams in the back 
and a turned-down collar at the neck ; tight sleeves 
with deep facings; buttons of dark blue corozo to 
match the dress. 

A style appropriate for the dotted goods men- 
tioned, has a skirt of the plain delaine with a deep 
pleating of the same headed with a bias band of 
the dotted material, above which appears a narrow 
frilling of the plain goods. An overskirt is simu- 
lated over this skirt, with very deep facings of the 
dotted goods cut bias. The deep jacket waist is 
also of plain goods, but with a bias border of the 
dotted all round, and a collar and facings of the 
same, The tight sleeves have a prettily devised 
facing, opening to show a tiny fluting, which is of 
plain goods, while the facing itself is dotted, 

A pretty morning dress of chintz has a pattern 
of tiny rosebuds and forget-me-nots in natural 
colors thrown over a dark brown ground. Each 
width has a printed border of larger flowers, which 
can be cut off and used for trimmings. The skirt 
is shirred down the middle of the front, and trim- 
med round the edge with three flutings, each one 
edged with a printed border. A second skirt crosses 
in front just below the basque of the bodice, and is 
thence slanted off on either side, forming two shawl 
points, At the back it forms a narrow drapery, 
which is twisted and also finished into two shawl 
points ; all this overskirt is outlined with a printed 
border. The bodice has a square basque in front, 
prolonged at the back into a small pleated postilion, 
and a large square collar; all thisis also edged with 
a printed border. A similar border follows the out- 
side seam of the sleeve, and goes around the wrist. 
All these dresses have the skirt cut short, without 
any train. The balayeuse, tacked inside, does not 
show beyond the edge. Frillings of white muslin, 
edged with very narrow lace or simply hemmed, 
are put on around the neck and wrists. 

Black silk dresses for early fall use have very 
effective trimmings of jet embroidery done on tulle. 
This is much lighter than passementerie or galloon, 
and may be cut in any shape to form Directoire 
collars, or the Marie Antoinette collar, which de- 
scends on the bust almost to the belt. There are 
also whole basques or aprons, or else panels for the 
side, made of jetted tulle, that is now imported in 
widths like any other dress goods. Another fancy 
for plain silk dresses is that of edging the collar and 
cuffs, also the basque, with a row of cut jet beads, 
instead of putting a piping for a finish. These 
beads are as large as a pea, and are strung along 
the edge as closely as possible. 

Large double collars are worn on many dresses. 
In some cases they are both made of the material 
used for trimming the dress, while others have a 
small inside collar of the dress material, resting 
upon a larger one of the goods used for trimming. 
Some of these collars are deeply pointed in front, 
while others are square in back and front. 

Another fancy is that of having pleated belted 
basques made with two rows of pleatings below the 
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belt; one of these pleatings is much deeper than 
the other, and the double layer of pleats has the 
effect of enlarging the hips. There are also new 
basques cut long and square in the front, and a 
pecket is put on each side of this square front, while 
the back of the basque is quite short, and is cut to 
form two points. 
of gathered silk or satin are seen on French dresses 
of silk. In combination dresses the two materials 
are alternated in these ruffles, and the effect is es- 
pecially pretty when they are of contrasting colors. 

Another old fancy revived, (and what are all of 
our present fashions except those as old almost as 
our grandmothers), is the round shirred waist which 
has no basque, This is going to be very popular 
for the pretty wool dresses of the autumn, and is 
likely to continue in favor, as it has the quaint an- 
tique look that is now so fashionable. It is made 
over a fitted round lining, and is widely shirred 
above the waist line, and is worn with a belt of rib- 
bon tied on the side. It gives an appearance of 
roundness to figures that are too slender, yet need 
not be made too full to be becoming to those who 
are quite fleshy. 

For home wear, black dresses are brightened by 
quaint Japanese sashes that are made of white and 
cream-colored stuffs richly wrought on the ends 
with pale blue, green, red, and threads of gold or 
silver. These are passed around the waist instead 
of a belt, and are tied in a long looped bow on the 
left side, with the short ends of the embroidery 
fully displayed. Other sashes are made of surah 
silk, either dark red, or peacock blue, and the ends 
terminate with spikes, gilt spikes on red, silver spikes 
on blue, These sashes are easily made; the surah 
is cut in two lengthwise, and then sewn together 
double, the ends of the sash are gathered, and the 
spike put on. With black dresses, black surah 
sashes are also worn, and finished with a jet ball. 
Sometimes the black sash is lined with red surah; 
and there are also sashes of surah that are blue on 
one side and red on the other. These surah sashes 
are so soft that they may be tied around the waist 
without adding to the bulk; they are fastened by a 
knot on the left side, from which the ends hang only 
as far as the knee; very long sashes are not stylish. 
Sometimes a plain belt is covered with surah, and 
two long ends of double surah finished with spikes 
or balls hang straight down the back; this gives a 
finish to the round waist, and takes away the plain 
look at the top of skirts that have no overskirts ; 
loops with these sashes detract from their broad 
Oriental style quite as much as would too great 
length. 

The Jersey is for some persons a very popular 
garment; it isa basque made of stockingette, and 
moulds the figure perfectly; it frequently has velvet 
collar and cuffs, and is made in all the fashionable 
dark colors. As these Jerseys positively mould 
the figure, they are somewhat conspicuous, and are 
not generally popular. These waists have no seams 
but those that are woven on the shoulders and under 
the arms, and all such seams are like the regular 
woven seams of a “ regular’ Balbriggan stocking, 
The Jersey waist clings so closely to the figure that 
it requires perfectly fitted underclothing. At best 


Ten or twelve narrow bias ruffles ° 





the Jersey suit is not intended for dressy occasions, 
and many ladies prefer some soft, fine wool goods 
for these undress suits. Dark admiral blue, which 
is nearly black, is the favorite color; these have a 
kilt skirt of blue camel's hair, flannel or serge, and 
a sash of red cashmere. The back of the Jersey 
waist is fastened by a red lacing string. For older 
ladies the waist is sometimes laced in front, and a 
great deal of red cord with tassels is used in the 
suit. 

Still another bit of coquetry in the toilette brought 
about by the introduction of Jersey waists, is that 
of lacing part of the corsage in front. To do this 
a separate piece is inserted in each of the front 
darts the whole length of the dart; its outer edge 
is stiffened by whalebones, and the eyelets are 
worked beside the bones, through which this extra 
piece is laced across the front, often crushing down 
the rich embroideries and laces that pass down the 
front of the waist proper. This is much used for 
afternoon and evening at home dresses. A pink 
and gray silk has the basque and front of the skirt 
of figured silk, gray ground with pink buds and 
olive green foliage, while the three flowing breadths 
at the back are of plain gray silk, edged with nar- 
row ruffles of pink and olive green. The square 
neck of the basque is filled in with dotted white 
lisse, while two rows of point d’esprit lace pass 
around the neck and down the front, meeting at the 
edges. Over this, and as if to hold the lace down, 
are set the whalebone pieces described above, and 
laced with a pink silk lacing. In this instance the 
laced pieces stop at the waist line, after beginning 
at the top of the first dart. There are twelve eye- 
let holes each side. Embroidered bands of pink 
satin trims the elaborately draped apron front. 

It is quite fashionable to wear the large Louis 
XIII. collar of cambric, trimmed with a deep 
border of embroidery or old lace, and deep cuffs to 
match, which are laid over the dress sleeves. Large 
bows of cambric or muslin, edged with lace, are 
also very much in fashion, and are preferred to any 
other kinds of cravat. The bow made up by itself 
and pinned on, looks better on some people than the 
cravat of muslin tied round the neck. Yellow lace 
is also much used for trimming dresses and jackets. 
It is sometimes worked with colored threads to 
match the dress. 

In bonnets there area variety of shapes, not how- 
ever very different from those that have been worn 
the past season. Velvets, satins, felts, and all cash- 
mere colored goods, are used to make them of. 
Embroidery in beads of jet upon all black bonnets, 
and in colored beads for those wearing colors, are 
going to be popular; ornaments in cashmere colors 
are also to be used, but it is rather early yet to say 
what will be the most popular styles and shapes. 
Most persons in this intermediate season purchase 
a bonnet for present wear, and after the styles are 
more decided, take it for a second best bonnet and 
purchase their best one later, 

Ribbons are beautiful, of the richest cashmere 
colors, and the handsomest and richest silks and 
satins manufactured; we have so long been accus- 
tomed to plain ribbons, that the ones used for the 
past season seem especially gorgeous and beautiful. 
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A charming dress is made of navy-blue foulard, 
with red bordering; the skirts are kilted’ in large 
plaits, and the tunic is our old friend, the laveuse, 
which is again very popular, if we may judge by 
the many we have seen arranged in this style. The 
laveuse is now tied simply at the back by a large 
bow without loops, the ends falling in long points 
on the skirt. The bodice laces in front with a red 
lace over a blue corslet, and a small cape reaches 
to the shoulders. 

Another costume is made of black satin, the skirt 
gathered in wide drawings; the second skirt is 
black satin, with Oriental spots (that is to say, the 
spots are of different colors tastefully combined) 
and it is draped informally and closely to the fig- 
ure; the fringe is partly black and partly Oriental 
in coloring. The bodice has a gathered waistcoat 
and cuffs of the black satin, the remainder being 
of the spotted satin. 

Black laces are being used again for dress caps 
of elderly ladies, as white lace and muslin caps are 
thought more suitable for morning and for semi- 
dress occasions. They are made in Fanchon 
shape, with usually a point in the front. Some fine 
flowers, such as roses without foliage, or else 
bunches of leaves with opal-tinted flies upon them, 
are placed directly on top of the Fanchon, and a 
lace barbe forms loops that hang behind. Some- 
times narrow ribbons of cashmere patterns, or 
tapestry designs, or those woven of gold threads, 
are used in loops or in rosettes to brighten the 
dark lace. 

Mouse ornaments in gold and silver, with sap- 
phire and ruby eyes, are much used on bangles, 
pins, rings, and ear-rings. The tiny tail of the 
mouse curls around the ear-ring or pin; three or 
four move around the bangle; and a single one 
slips around upon aring. Next month we will give 
some illustrations of these ornaments, which are 
both novel and cunning-looking. Small pigs are 
the next, it is said, to become fashionable. The 
Empress of Austria wearsa little gold pig as a 
charm, to avert the evil eye; and now all the Paris- 
ians are thinking of sporting the pig; we in time 
will follow. Forte-bonheur is the name of the mice 
rings, as indeed of all bangle rings upon which a 
jeweled ornament is slipped; there are some 
pretty fancies in turquoise and pearl forte bonheur 
rings. orte veine is what the little pig-ring and 
bangles are called; veine meaning dash, life, spirits, 
instead of good luck, which is the significance of the 
mice rings. 

To our readers at a distance, who do not con- 
stantly see all the novelties we describe, worn, these 
fashions may appear odd, but on that very account 
are more sought after by our belles; for the more 
startling a fashion is at the present time, the more pop- 
ular it becomes, and the more easily it is adopted. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD, 

“An excellent and well-arranged dinner,"’ says 
Sidney Smith, ‘ is a most pleasing occurrence, and 
a great triumph of civilized life." It is undoubt- 
edly one important event in every one’s daily life; 
for as Owen Meredith barmoniously writes; 





“* We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 


“‘ He may live without books :; what is knowledge but griev- 


? 

He ina ave without hope : what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love : what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man whe can live without dining ?”' 

Having established the fact that dinner is an im- 
portant feature of fashionable entertainments, and 
having had frequent inquiries lately upon the sub- 
ject, we will endeavor to give our readers some 
hints upon the subject of giving dinner parties. We, 
of course, speak of formal dinner parties. Where a 
person invites another to come and dine with them 
in a friendly manner there is not expected to be any 
formality in the arrangements; but when a special 
and formal invitation is given, they are more or less 
ceremonious in their character, For a large or for- 
mal dinner party, invitations are sent out two weeks 
in advance, and in all cases they are to be issued in 
the joint names of the host and hostess. It is the 
height of rudeness not to respond to the invitation 
as soon as it is received. The French have an ex- 
cellent dictum, applicable to all notes of invitation, 
to the effect that ‘/¢ is as important to reply 
promptly to a note requiring an answer as it is toa 
question asked verbally.’ It is so generally under- 
stood that above all others an invitation to a dinner 
demands a reply, that it is quite customary to see 
on cards of invitations the words, ‘Ax answer is 
requested,’ or the equivalent in French “ R.S. V. 
P.,’’ which initials stand for ‘ Répondez s'il vous 
plait.’ There is an old story of a country lady 
who was greatly puzzled by these initials, unti] the 
bright idea struck her that they must stand for 
‘Remember seven—very punctual.” It is well to 
bear in mind that an invitation to a dinner party is 
to be regarded as a species of compliment, implying 
that the issuer of it is desirous of making the further 
acquaintance of the person invited, or of exhibiting 
his esteem; and such being the case, to write and 
decline is seldom permissible, Indeed, the only 
allowable grounds for a refusal are: a previous 
engagement, illness, or mourning, or death, or a 
desire that no friendship or acquaintance should 
exist or continue. Never accept any invitation 
when you have no intention of being present. The 
excuse made for this sort of thing is, ‘‘ I did not want 
to go, and to decline would have seemed unkind. 
I only accepted as a mere matter of form,” etc. To 
which it may be urged that though consideration for 
others’ feelings is much to be applauded, yet this is 
a wrong way of manifesting it. Some excuse can be 
given about a previous engagement and thus spare 
peoples’ feelings. Having accepted your invitation, 
should any event arise to prevent you from fulfill- 
ing your intention, write immediately to the hostess, 
regretting your absence and explaining the cause of 
it. Another important fact is to always be punctual, 
to arrive about ten minutes before the hour named 
in the invitation, never keep a hostess waiting—it is 
the height of rudeness. We have endeavored to 
give some hints about the form of invitation and 
acceptance for dinner parties; in a future number 
we will give hints about arranging all the details of 
an entertainment. FASHION. 
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Original Designs in Etching for Doylies. (See Work Department.) 
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THE TURKISH REVEILLE. 


Composed by TH. MACHAELIS. Arranged by D. KRUG. 


Moderato. Tempo di Marcia. 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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